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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and cther 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Security Council Considers Situation 


in Republic of the Congo 


The Security Council convened on July 13 to 
consider a request for military assistance (S/4382) 
addressed to the Secretary-General by the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister of the Republic of 
the Congo. Following are statements made by 
US. Representative Henry Cabot Lodge and the 
teat of a resolution adopted by the Council. 


FIRST STATEMENT 


U.S./U.N. press release 3437 

On July 7 the Security Council met » extend 
the hand of friendship to the people and Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo by endorsing 
its application for United Nations membership. 
On that occasion the United States called atten- 
tion to the pressing problems inherited by this 
great new central African nation and its need for 
sympathy, encouragement, and concrete aid from 
the United Nations.? 

No one could foresee at that time the rapidity 
with which general statements of support here 
in the Council would need to be translated into 
concrete action. This need tonight is self-evident 
and urgent. 

The unfortunate sequence of events in the Con- 
go which makes the speediest. possible United Na- 
tions assistance imperative is well known to us 
all. In general we understand that certain ele- 
nents of those responsible for the maintenance of 
public order are turning against a democratically 
elected and legally constituted government. 
“While we have been concerned primarily with the 
loss of life and destruction of valuable national 
assets, the departure of many of the foreign tech- 
hicians whose assistance to the new state was con- 
o_o 
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sidered crucial by the Government must also be 
noted. The specter of famine and disease implicit 
in the breakdown of security and communications 
is appalling. While no aggression has been com- 
mitted, certain aspects emerge from the confusion 
which do justify urgent United Nations action 
and which, we think, can be stated as follows: 

First, there is a popularly elected, duly consti- 
tuted Government of the Republic of the Congo. 
That Government has asked for a United Nations 
force on an urgent basis. 

Second, speed is essential. The longer the pres- 
ent state of near anarchy continues, the heavier 
the toll of lives, the greater the prospect of hun- 
ger and epidemic, and the greater the difficulties 
in future economic development. We confront a 
situation which is developing hourly—not daily, 
or weekly, but hourly. 

Third, it is not only futile but positively harm- 
ful to seek to apportion blame at this time for 
what has happened. What is required is an in- 
stantaneous response to the urgent request of the 
Congo Government rather than ill-advised or ma- 
licious attempts to make political capital of the 
serious difficulties of the Congolese people. 

The United States, therefore, welcomes the in- 
itiative of the Secretary-General in requesting this 
meeting of the Security Council. We believe that 
the recommendation which he has made for a 
United Nations force is reasonable and proper.’ 
For its part the United States is prepared to re- 
spond to the call before us. Indeed, we will re- 
spond to any reasonable United Nations request in 
the fields of transport and communications. We 
have also taken measures to insure that food sup- 
plies adequate to the needs of the capital, where 


we understand a food shortage is threatening, will 


2 For statements made by the Secretary-General during 
the debate, see U.N. doc. S/PV. 873. 
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be forthcoming. These food supplies will be of 
assistance to the United Nations in Léopoldville. 
Surely the beleaguered Government and unhappy 
people of the Congo have the right to such assist- 
ance, and we will not fail them. 

In the course of this statement, Mr. President, I 
have used the words “urgent” and “speed” several 
times. I mean them literally and _ precisely. 
United Nations assistance would be most useful 
this very evening, It will still be of great service 
if it arrives in the Congo before the weekend. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me pay tribute here 
to the efforts of the Government of the Congo to 
restore peace, security, and tranquility in the 
country. It has our full moral support in this 
effort. Let us hope that it receives material as- 
sistance very soon. Then the people and Govern- 
ment of the Congo can get on with the all-im- 
portant job of building a great, new, modern state 
in the very heart of Africa. 

The Secretary-General has outlined a reasonable 
and effective course of action. The United States 
believes this Council should move ahead speedily 
to approve a resolution giving effect to the pro- 
posal of the Secretary-General. 


SECOND STATEMENT 


U.S./U.N. press release 3438 


I have asked to be recognized under my right 
to reply to the outrageous and untrue statements 
which have been made about the United States in 
the statement which was read by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union [Arkady A. Sobolev]. 

As I have said to the Soviet representatives here 
for many years, I do not start these altercations. 
But when they begin them, as they seem irresist- 
ibly tempted to do—whether because of fear or 
whether because of envy or for what reason I 
know not—I always undertake to make an ade- 
quate reply. 

Now, any man of good will knows that this is a 
time for reason and for constructive action. This is 
a moment which is putting the United Nations on 
trial, This is not a time for provocative and reck- 
less charges. And it is regrettable that the Soviet 
Government should have interjected itself into the 
situation with the truly incendiary statement 
which Mr. Sobolev has just read. 

It has made totally unfounded allegations. For 
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example, that the United States Government ha cateat 
undertaken measures “directed at underminiy oroof 
the sovereignty and liquidation of the indepen © gy. 
ence of the Republic of the Congo.” Of cours) 
everyone here knows that nothing could be furthe 
from the truth, and I am sure the men who wro 
this statement know it too. ee 

The Soviet Union slanderously accused th accust 
United States Government, and those of sever] Union 
other states, of military intervention. It hasn' value, 
happened. It isn’t going to happen. We wer pit it 
invited yesterday [July 13] by a Minister in th cok ¢, 
Government of the Republic of Congo to seni gooret: 
troops, and we declined the invitation on the sam roo 
day. Now those are the facts. m ie, 

What is gained by ignoring those facts? propos 

The statement talks about the 15th United State their n 
Infantry and the 24th Infantry Division. The creed, 
are not going to the Congo. Union 

The statement talks about our sending troopsti Well 
Lebanon. Yes, we sent troops to Lebanon at thi time t 
request of the Government of Lebanon, and wi ment, | 
withdrew the troops. Contrast that with the So the me 
viet Union, which sent troops to Hungary—an attemp 
the Soviet troops are still in Hungary, with thei Marxis 
heel on the neck of the unhappy Hungarian peo trouble 
ple. It doesn’t lie well in Mr. Sobolev’s mouth t worse 
talk critically about troops being sent, when thi 
Soviet Union never withdraws its troops and w 
withdraw ours upon request. 

Then he said—the statement said, because ] ys yy 
don’t hold Mr. Sobolev personally responsible fo ™ 
it; he was reading a Soviet press release—th 
statement said that the United States had beer 
condemned for having sent troops to Lebanon. I 
is the exact opposite. The Soviet Union intro 
duced a resolution into that General Assembly t 
condemn the United States, and then they with 
drew it at the end because they saw they could nol In vo 
get the votes for it. And what resulted was tht Press 
statement by the General Assembly validating "pon th 
what the United States had done. Now, let 0° 'oops | 
get things straight. This is not Moscow, whet carrying 
only one person can talk. This is a free and ope! paragra 
forum, where the truth can come out. of the R 

Then the statement emits the gross untruth tha! sistance 
the American Ambassador in Léopoldville [Clat are able 
H. Timberlake] “is interfering in the domestical The s 
fairs of the Congo Republic.” There is not 00 At the | 
scintilla of evidence to that effect, and I deny "being p 
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nent hi ategorically ; and he did not submit one word of 
rmininy proof. 

depeni So all in all the statement is mendacious; it is 
COU! calymnious; it is a ponderous, long-winded bit of 
furthe Communist nonsense. And that is the way it 
10 WTO should be regarded. 

Now, the United States has long since become 
sed th accustomed to slanderous allegations by the Soviet 
-Sever’l [nion, and I think we can take them at their true 
t hasnt yalue, and we are able to stand up for ourselves. 
Ve Wer But it is malicious for the Soviet Government to 
TM th sek to besmirch the character of [U.N.] Under 
to Seti Secretary Ralph Bunche, who is respected 
he sam throughout the world for his devotion to peace and 

to the goals of the United Nations and for the 
proposition that all men should be recognized on 
d State their merits, regardless of any condition of race, 
The creed, or color. He is the man whom the Soviet 

Union has chosen to besmirch. 

roopst’ Well, Mr. President, I shall devote no further 
n at the time to this intervention by the Soviet Govern- 
and Wi ment, but I simply commend it as an exhibit to 
the So the members here, as an example of the Soviet 
'Y—ant attempt at world domination in accordance with 
th the Marxism and Leninism by making just as much 
an peo trouble as possible and making every bad situation 
.outh t worse as rapidly as they can. 
hen the 


and Wi 
THIRD STATEMENT 


} 


cause ] ys /7.N, press release 3439 
ible fo The United States voted for the Tunisi: - 
seth . te Unitec es ed for the Tunisian res 
oa tel dlution in spite of its doubts about the wisdom of 
the first operative paragraph, and we did so be- 
' sal cause of the vital urgency which we attach to 
bly tc PPempt United Nations action to meet the tragic 
y with 2d highly dangerous situation in the Congo. 
uld no’ In voting for this resolution the United States 
was the¢Xpressly interprets the first paragraph calling 
idating tpon the Government of Belgium to withdraw its 
, let u Woops as being contingent upon the successful 
, wher carrying out by the United Nations of the second 
id opel paragraph, that is, in providing the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo with the military as- 
ith thaf'sistance necessary until national security forces 
[Cla are able to fulfill their task. 
sticaf_ The situation we face in the Congo is unique. 
not on At the outset of its independence, as power was 
deny being passed from the Government of Belgium 
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to the Government of the Republic of the Congo, 
public law and order collapsed. In these circum- 
stances the United Nations must not contribute to 
the perpetuation of public disorder by insisting 
upon the withdrawal of military units capable of 
assisting in the protection of life and property 
without establishment of alternate methods to ac- 
complish the task. 

The resolution can only be read as a whole in 
this sense, and it is with this understanding that 
the United States has supported it. 

The United States has confidence that the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium will cooperate wholeheart- 
edly with the United Nations along these lines, in 
accordance with the long tradition which it has of 
loyal membership in support of the Organization. 
May I say to the representative of Belgium [Wal- 
ter Loridan] that he has in fact just this evening 
made a statement expressing his Government’s 
willingness to withdraw its troops upon introduc- 
tion of United Nations forces, a statement of Bel- 
gium’s full cooperation with the United Nations 
for which the Belgian Government should be con- 
gratulated and which reflects credit on the Belgian 
representative here. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION? 


The Security Council, 

Considering the report of the Secretary-General on a 
request for United Nations action in relation to the Re- 
public of the Congo, 

Considering the- request for military assistance ad- 
dressed to the Secretary-General by the President and 
the Prime Minister of the Republic of the Congo (docu- 
ment S/43882), 

1. Calls upon the Government of Belgium to withdraw 
their troops from the territory of the Republic of the 
Congo; 

2. Decides to authorize the Secretary-General to take 
the necessary steps, in consultation with the Government 
of the Republic of the Congo, to provide the Government 
with such military assistance, as may be necessary, until, 
through the efforts of the Congolese Government with 
the technical assistance of the United Nations, the na- 
tional security forces may be able, in the opinion of the 
Government, to meet fully their tasks; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the 
Security Council as appropriate. 


5° U.N. doc. 8/4387; adopted by the Council at its meet- 


ing of July 13 (July 14 a.m.) by a vote of 8 to 0, with 3 
abstentions (China, France, the United Kingdom). 
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President Greets Newly Independent 
Republic of the Congo 
White House press release dated June 30 


The White House made public on June 30 the 
following message from President Eisenhower to 
Joseph Kasavubu, Chief of State of the Republic 
of the Congo, on the occasion of the independence 
of that nation, June 30, 1960. 


JUNE 30, 1960 


Dear Mr. Preswent: On the occasion of the in- 
dependence of the Republic of the Congo I extend 
in my own name and on behalf of the people of 
the United States most cordial greetings and 
felicitations to you and the Congolese people. 

The independence of the Republic of the Congo 
is a source of deep satisfaction to the United 
States, especially since this freedom was achieved 
in friendly cooperation with Belgium. The at- 
tainment of independence by 13.5 million Con- 
golese is one of the most significant events in 
Africa during this unprecedented year of 1960. 

On this historic occasion the Government and 
people of the United States look forward to close 
and friendly relations with the Government and 
people of the Republic of the Congo. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


U.S. Welcomes Independence 
of Somali Republic 


Department Announcement 
Press release 373 dated June 30 


The United States will welcome another new 
African state into the family of nations on July 
1, 1960, when the Somali Republic attains its inde- 
pendence. The President has sent a warm mes- 
sage of good will which will be delivered by the 
President’s personal representative with the rank 
of special ambassador, Secretary of Commerce 
Frederick H. Mueller, in formal ceremonies at 
Mogadiscio on July 1. The message will be pub- 
lished at that time. 

The ceremonies have been designed to celebrate 
not only Somali independence but also the union, 
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in the new Somali Republic, of Somaliland, thy U.S» 


former British protectorate which became inde by Se 
pendent on June 26, 1960, with Somalia, the for. 
mer U.N. Trust Territory under Italian adminis; 
tration. Secretary Herter welcomed the ind §taTE 


pendence of Somaliland in a message addressed ti 
| The 
the Council of Ministers of that nation on Jur 


ional 

26, 1960.2 _ tion 
—— 2 | ritory. 
The President has nominated Andrew ¢ The s 


Lynch, a career Foreign Service officer witht 


: , : aie (over 
broad experience in African affairs, to be the firs ae 
Ambassador of the United States to the Somal sila 
Republic. The consulate general at Mogadisci Fo 

. , 1 r 
will be elevated to an embassy on July 1, 196) i 
g. 

least: 0 

Message From President Eisenhower ; inthe: 
White House press release dated July 1 Any 
"raft 

The White House made public on July 1 th® withor 
following message from President Eisenhower ti dain 
{ 


Aden Abdulla Osman, President of the Somali The 


Republic, on the occasion of the independence af i ing th 
the Somali Republic, July 1, 1960. I Tatiol 
Depar' 


JuLy 1, 1960 
Dear Mr. Presipent: It is with the greatest of 
pleasure that I extend in my own name and on/ TEXT 

behalf of the people of the United States mosf TI 
cordial greetings and heartfelt congratulations, - 
upon the independence of the Somali Republic! P'*?' 
We share deeply in your joy in this occasion for 182 A 
not only does a new state join the family of nations, publics 
but your country’s accession to independence marks, No. 67 
the successful conclusion of another United Ne, _— i 
tions trusteeship. This, understandably, is a4 tes 
source of great pride and satisfaction to all who, The 
have dedicated themselves to making the United ture o 
Nations an effective instrument of world peace d other t 
and progress and I am confident that in the years) Ment o 
to come your country will strengthen the ranks off The 
those devoted to this noble purpose. ton, ¥ 
The Government and people of the United, ‘ntirel, 


States welcome the independence of your country ~—— 
: , ee ° Me 

and look forward to a lasting friendship with you, |. . Mi 

cs ANEWDO 

Government and people. tary to | 

Sincerely, *For | 

and May 

Dwicut D. Eisennower * Deli 

the U.S. 


ad 


V6 
*For text, see BULLETIN of July 18, 1960, p. 87. dated Jr 
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nd, thy U.S. Protests Downing of USAF Plane 


: ind: hy Soviets Over International Waters 
he for 

minis) 

> ind. sTATEMENT BY JAMES C. HAGERTY? 


assed ty: ° 4 ° 
a The American RB-47 plane was over interna- 


| 
n Jun tional waters and at no time flew over Soviet ter- 
| ritory, Soviet territorial waters, or Soviet airspace. 
igi G The shooting down of this plane, as the Soviet 
r wit! Government alleges, can only have been a deliber- 
he firs ate and reckless attempt to create an international 


a. 

cee: incident. 

ws a + For 11 days the plane has been reported as miss- 
() 

, 1960 


ing. Indeed, it has also been reported that at 
least one Soviet ship was assisting, in good faith, 
' inthe search for the missing aircraft. 

Any attempt to connect the flight of this air- 
, craft with the U-2 flight of May? is completely 
I th” vithout foundation, and the Soviet authorities, in- 
wer ti duding Mr. Khrushchev, know this. 

S omall The Government of the United States is answer- 
nce oj} ing the Soviet note of yesterday [July 11]. The 

United States note will be made public at the State 
19¢0 | Department today [July 12]. 


= 


-~ 


test of 

ind “tl TEXT OF U.S. NOTE * 

S most — 
lations The Embassy of the United States of America 


public! presents its compliments to the Ministry of For- 
—s eign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
ations publics and with reference to the Ministry’s note 
marks, 40. 67/OSA of July 11 has the honor to convey, 
d Na, Upon instruction of the Government of the United 

is ah States of America, the following: 
1 who} The Ministry’s note cannot, in view of the na- 
Jnited ture of the circumstances concerned, represent 
peace t other than willful misinterpretation and misstate- 
years ment of fact. 

The United States Air Force airplane in ques- 
tion, with a crew of six, was proceeding on an 
Jnited entirely legitimate mission over international wa- 


nks off 


mye. 

“Made at Newport, R.I., on July 12 (White House 
(Néwport) press release). Mr. Hagerty is Press Secre- 
tary to the President. 

*For background, see BULLETIN of May 23, 1960, p. 816, 
and May 30, 1960, p. 851. 

WER ' ‘Delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs by 
the U.S. Embassy at Moscow on July 13 (press release 388 
dated July 12). 
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ters and at no time penetrated Soviet territory or 
even areas which have been claimed at one time 
or another as territorial waters or air space of the 
Soviet Union. At no time was the airplane closer 
to Soviet land territory than about 30 miles (ap- 
proximately 48 kilometers). 

It is therefore evident that pursuant to instruc- 
tions of the Soviet Government airplanes of the 
Soviet Air Force wantonly attacked the American 
airplane over international waters with the ad- 
mitted loss of that aircraft and of the life of at 
least one of the members of its crew. Two other 
members of the crew have, according to the Soviet 
note, been taken into custody without any legal 
basis and are to be subjected to trial under what 
is called “full severity of Soviet law.” The three 
other members of the crew remain unaccounted 
for. 

The Ministry’s note attempts to establish some 
kind of link between this flight of an American 
Air Force airplane over international waters with 
the incident which occurred over Soviet territory 
on May 1. These flights were, as must be known 
to the Soviet Government, entirely different in 
character. The Air Force flight on July 1 was one 
of a continuous series of electromagnetic research 
flights well known to the Soviet Government to 
have taken place over a period of more than ten 
years. Instructions to the crews of these airplanes 
rigidly require that the aircraft remain well out- 
side the air space of Soviet territory. 

The Government of the United States of 
America rejects the completely unfounded allega- 
tions contained in the Ministry’s note under refer- 
ence. It solemnly and vigorously protests the 
unwarranted shooting down of an American air- 
plane over international waters and the cynical 
failure of the Soviet Government to make its 
action known for a period of days during which a 
search for the missing men was known to be in 
course, in which the Soviet Government was 
voluntarily participating in what was apparently 
good faith. It demands release to its custody of 
the two United States Air Force officers admitted 
to be in Soviet custody. It further demands that 
a representative of the United States Embassy in 
Moscow be permitted to see these men without de- 
lay. Additionally, it demands that the body of 
Captain [Willard G.] Palm be returned to the 
custody of United States officials immediately. 
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The Government of the United States is pre- 
pared to undertake in cooperation with the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and such other authority as might be 
acceptable to both sides, a thorough search for the 
downed airplane and the missing members of its 
crew and examination of such remains of the air- 
craft as may be located. 

The Government of the United States of 
America reserves its right to demand full com- 
pensation from the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics for its unjustified ac- 
tion inthis matter. It should be clear to the Soviet 
Government that a repetition of acts of this nature 
cannot fail to have the most serious consequences, 
responsibility for which would rest upon the So- 
viet Government alone. 


TEXT OF SOVIET NOTE ‘ 


Unofficial translation 
No. 67/OSA 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics addresses the United States Government with this 
note in connection with the new rude violation of the air- 
space of the Soviet Union by an aircraft of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

On July 1, 1960, an unknown military aircraft moving 
toward the border of the Soviet Union was detected in 
the Barents Sea near the Kola Peninsula by the air warn- 
ing service of Soviet antiaircraft defense troops. A 
fighter aircraft was sent up to establish the nationality 
of this aircraft and to prevent it from an intrusion into 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

The pilot of the Soviet fighter aircraft established that 
the unknown aircraft was a bomber with identification 
marks of the U.S. Air Force.* The American aircraft 
violated the state borders of the U.S.S.R. 22 kilometers 
north of Cape Svyatoy Nos and was moving in the direc- 
tion of the city of Arkhangelsk. 

Despite signals given by the Soviet fighter to follow it 
and proceed to landing, the aircraft-violator continued to 
penetrate deeper into the borders of the airspace of the 
Soviet Union. In accordance with a standing order of the 
Armed Forces of the Soviet Union concerning the defense 
of Soviet borders, the aircraft-violator was brought down 
at 18 hours 3 minutes Moscow time over Soviet territorial 
waters east of Cape Svyatoy Nos. 

After some time two persons from the crew of the 
downed American aircraft were picked up by a Soviet 
ship in territorial waters of the U.S.S.R. They proved to 
be: the navigator of the aircraft, First Lieutenant of the 
U.S. Air Force John Richard McKone, born in 1932 in the 


“Delivered to Edward L. Freers, U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, 
at Moscow on July 11 by Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 
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State of Missouri, and the second pilot, First Lieutenan, 
of the U.S. Air Force Freeman Bruce Olmstead, born j 
1935 in the State of New York. } 

As McKone and Olmstead stated on interrogatiqg, th: 
aircraft on which they flew, a six-motor reconnaissang| 
bomber, type “RB-47”, belonged to an aviation subunit| 
of American military-strategic reconnaissance include 
in the 55th Wing, and was executing special anehaniaia 
of a military intelligence character. The aircraft was| 
armed with two 20-millimeter cannons, with a supply o 
ammunition for them, and had a compartment in whi¢d 
special reconnaissance photo and radioelectronic ap? 
paratus was located. \ 

According to Olmstead and McKone, four other person 
were included in the crew of the aircraft in addition tj 
themselves: the commander of the aircraft, Captain 
Palm, and three officers—specialists on photo and radio! 
electronic apparatus—Captain [Eugene E.] Posa and 
First Lieutenants [Capt. Oscar L.] Goforth and [Dean 
B.] Phillips. The body of the first pilot of the downei| 
aircraft, Captain Palm, was found by a Soviet vessel ina? 
rubber boat and was taken on board. <A search for other 
members of the crew of the aircraft produced no results 

According to the evidence of Olmstead and McKone, the 
aircraft “RB-47” on which they were flying took off July 
1, 1960, at 1000 hours Greenwich time from an Americat| 
mnilitary base located in Brize Norton (England) on al 
course along the northern boundaries of Norway and the} 
Soviet Union with orders to return upon completion of 
its assignment to the same base in England, where the 
subunit of the U.S. Air Force to which this aircraft be} 
longed is located. Before takeoff the crew of the aircraft 
was warned by the commander of their subunit at the! 
Brize Norton base, Major DeBelle, that the flight must be! 
kept in strict secrecy and therefore the crew was for 
bidden to maintain regular radio contact with the base. 

Just two months ago aggressive activities of the United, 
States which expressed themselves in the premeditated 
intrusion of an American military aircraft into the 
U.S.S.R. with espionage purposes, and in the declaration 
of such provocative acts as the national policy of the, 
United States, led to the breakup by the Government of 
the United States of the summit conference and wert 
unanimously condemned by the public opinion of the 
entire world. The new violation of the borders of the 
Soviet Union by an American military aircraft shows 
that the Government of the United States is continuing 
to proceed on the same path dangerous for the cause 0f 
peace. Now everyone sees what is the real value of the 
solemn assurances of the Government of the United States 
and of President Eisenhower personally econcerring the 
order supposedly given by the President to stop espionage 
flights by American aviation over the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The question arises, what purposes the Government of 
the United States is pursuing, continuing the policy of 
aggressive intrusions into the airspace of the Soviel 
Union. There can only be one answer. The actions of 
the Government of the United States represent premedi 
tated violation of generally accepted norms of intel 
national law, a policy of conscious provocations directed 
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toward inflaming the situation and increasing the threat 
of war. 

In this, as previously, the United States is continuing 
the use for its aggressive actions toward the Soviet Union 
of military bases established by it on territories of other 
countries which are allies of the United States in military 
blocs. 

If the fate of American pilots whose lives, evidently, 
are little valued by the Government of the United States 
and are consciously sacrificed by it in organizing espionage 
flights over the U.S.S.R., may be regarded as an internal 
affair of the United States, then this can by no means be 
said of the enormous threat to the general peace which 
arises from the provocatory actions of the Government 
of the United States. This is a question to which neither 
the Soviet Union nor any other state showing genuine 
concern for the preservation of peace can be indifferent. 

Considering that a violation of the border was in the 
present case cut off in its initial stage, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considered it possible to limit itself to destruc- 
tion of the violating plane and calling to account of the 
surviving members of its crew, who will be judged ac- 
cording to the full severity of Soviet law. 

At the same time the Soviet Government in all serious- 
ness warns the Government of the United States of those 
dangerous consequences to which continuation of provoca- 
tive actions by American aircraft will lead and the re- 
sponsibility for which will rest on the Government of the 
United States. 

The Government of the United States cannot but know 
to what consequences its policy of conscious provocations 
against the Soviet Union can lead. It can for one reason 
However, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
siders it its duty to warn the Government of the United 
States that it has no right to play with the fate of the 
world. The American people should know about this 
warning as well as of the fact that the Soviet Union 
has done and is doing everything possible not to bring 
upon the peoples the disasters of a new war and that 
the guilt for the grave trials to which the world is today 
subjected wholly rests on the Government of the United 
States, 

The Soviet Government with deep regret has to state 
that the governments of some states who are allies of the 
United States in military blocs have not yet drawn the 
hecessary conclusions from known facts connected with 
the aggressive actions of the U.S. Air Force. Permitting 
the use of American military bases situated on their ter- 
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ritory, they continue to pursue a policy of participation 
in the aforementioned aggressive actions, and through 
this bring great danger upon the peoples of their countries. 

In connection with the new violation of the Soviet 
border by an American military aircraft which took 
place July 1, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics makes a decisive protest to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


Moscow, July 11, 1960. 


U.S. Postpones Aviation Talks 
With Soviet Union 


Press release 391 dated July 14 


Following is the text of an aide memoire handed 
to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs on July 
14 by the US. Embassy at Moscow. 


Pursuant to the Scientific, Technical, Educa- 
tional and Cultural Agreement between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America dated November 21, 1959, ar- 
rangements had been made for the initiation of 
negotiations with regard to an Air Transport 
Agreement at Washington on July 18. The 
United States Government maintains its serious 
interest in the successful conclusion of negotia- 
tions on this subject. It therefore believes that 
such negotiations should take place in an 
atmosphere conducive to the achievement of 
agreement. 

Having in mind, however, recent Soviet actions 
and utterances which could not fail to affect ad- 
versely the atmosphere surrounding such negotia- 
tions at this time, the United States Government 
believes that it would be appropriate now to post- 
pone the date of initiation of negotiations looking 
toward an Air Transport Agreement until a more 
suitable time. 


1For text, see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 951. 
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President Pledges U.S. Cooperation To Promote Social Progress 
and Economic Growth in the Americas 


On July 11 President Eisenhower held a news 
conference at the U.S. Naval Base, Newport, R.I., 
at which he pledged U.S. cooperation to promote 
social progress and economic growth in the 
Americas. Secretary Herter was also present. 
Following are texts of a statement read by the 
President and the exchange with correspondents 
during the question-and-answer period which 
followed. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Newport, R.I.) press release dated July 11 


I 


During my trip to South America in February ? 
and in numerous talks in Washington, I have ob- 
tained the views of leading Latin American states- 
men on the problems which their countries and the 
area in general now face. They have told me of 
the aspirations and needs of their peoples for 
homes and land and a better life, and of their 
efforts to meet those needs. 

I know that other leaders in the Americas are 
thinking and working along similar lines. I have 
given a good deal of thought to how the United 
States might do more in helping these efforts. 

The National Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs, which I appointed last year to 
advise the Secretary of State and myself on mat- 
ters of hemispheric concern, has given us the bene- 
fit of its knowledge and experience.? 


1 President Eisenhower made a 2-week trip to South 
America, Feb. 22—Mar. 7, where he visited Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay. For text of his report to the 
Nation, together with his addresses and joint declarations 
and statements, see BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1960, p. 471. 

2 For background, see ibid., July 25, 1960, p. 148. 
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Within the Organization of American States} "°° 

joint action is under way. The Council of that} 'P?° 

Organization, on the initiative of Venezuela, voted life fe 

3 days ago [July 8] to call a meeting of their emplo 

Foreign Ministers to consider matters of extreme Tati 

gravity in the Caribbean area—matters that in-} Politic 

volve a challenge to the ideals and purposes of the| "8 by 

American community. The United States sup- Mod 

ported this move. = 

In September the economic representatives of who fi 

the 21 American Republics will convene in Bogoti, of the 

Colombia, to consider an equally important con- dogma 

ponent of our hemispheric future—the problem of the W 

social reform and economic growth. This prob-| Minist 

lem is embraced within a joint hemispheric con) “"8"° 

cept known as Operation Pan America—a concept! _ - 

initially suggested by President Kubitschek of — 

Brazil.? This will be further developed at Bogoté. The 

These two meetings will give the United States; those 

opportunities for frank consultations with our sis- : this 

ter Republics on measures to advance the political, ae 

economic, and social welfare of the peoples of the eveloy 

Americas. a 

cesses ¢ 

III A re 

I believe it would be well for me to state the "Ve p 

basic ideas which will guide the United States’ '8 neec 

participation in these forthcoming meetings. broade 

First, widespread social progress and economic all Am 

growth benefiting all the people and achieved with- ‘nom 
in a framework of free institutions are the impera 

tives of our time. 

Second, our nation’s history and traditions place Amo 

us in accord with those who seek to fulfill the "ust b 

Firs 

3 For background, see ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090, and —— 

Oct. 138, 1958, p. 574. ‘Ibid. 
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promise of the future through methods consistent 
with the dignity of free men. Our interests and 
sympathies are with them. 

Third, a new affirmation of purpose is called 
for in our cooperation with friendly developing 
countries in their efforts to progress. 

In the Americas as elsewhere change is the law 
of life, and the interests of the people will be 
better served if that change is effected construc- 
tively and peacefully, not violently. Clearly, the 
aspirations and needs of the peoples of the Ameri- 
cas for free institutions and a better way of life 
must be met. Our desire is to help the American 
nations to meet their own responsibilities—to help 
them develop their institutional and human re- 
sources, to strengthen the framework of freedom, 
to protect individual dignity, and to gain a better 
life for those who are underprivileged, under- 
employed, and undereducated. 

Latin America is passing through a social and 
political transformation. Dictatorships are fall- 
ing by the wayside. 

Moderate groups, seeking orderly reform, are 
contesting with dictators of both right and left 
who favor violence and authoritarianism. Many 
of the extremists frequently endeavor to introduce 
dogmas which are inimical to the traditions of 
the Western Hemisphere. Indeed, the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics met last 
August in Santiago, Chile, to consider the prob- 
lems caused by the blatant intervention of certain 
extremists in their neighbors’ affairs.‘ 

The interests of the United States no less than 
those of all the Americas are directly involved 
in this struggle, a threat to the security of the 
It is imperative that institutions be 
developed and strengthened sufficiently to permit 
the peoples’ needs to be met through orderly pro- 
cesses of change. 

A renewed hemispheric determination to pre- 
serve principles of liberty and the dignity of man 
is needed. There is also an urgent need for a 
broader and more vigorous cooperative attack by 
ill American governments and peoples if adequate 
economic progress with freedom is to be achieved. 





IV 


Among the specific needs which it seems to me 
nust be met through cooperative action are: 
First, we need to consider with the other Ameri- 


a 


‘Tbid., Sept. 7, 1959, p. 342. 
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can Republics practicable ways in which develop- 
ing countries can make faster progress in meeting 
their own needs and ways in which their friends 
can most effectively cooperate with them. A 
better knowledge and mobilization of resources, 
their more effective use, and the improvement of 
legal and institutional means for promoting eco- 
nomic growth are among the subjects which 
require special consideration. 

I have in mind the opening of new areas of 
arable land for settlement and productive use. I 
have in mind better land utilization, within a sys- 
tem which provides opportunities for free, self- 
reliant men to own land, without violating the 
rights of others. I have in mind housing with 
emphasis, where appropriate, on individual own- 
ership of small homes. And I have in mind other 
essential minimums for decent living in both urban 
and rural environments. 

Second, in our common efforts toward these 
goals more attention needs to be given, in a man- 
ner which respects the dignity and rights of all, to 
improving the opportunities of the bulk of the 
population to share in and contribute to an ex- 
panding national product. Soundly based eco- 
nomic and social progress in any of our countries 
is of benefit to all. Each nation must of course 
resolve its own social problems in its own way and 
without the imposition of alien dogmas. 

Third, within this framework we need to con- 
sider whether there are better ways to accelerate 
the trend which is already evident toward greater 
respect for human rights and democratic govern- 
ment based on the will of the people as expressed 
in free and periodic elections. The United States 
with its tradition of democracy is opposed to 
tyranny in any form—whether of the left or of 
the right. 


Vv 


Each period in history brings its call for 
supreme human effort. At times in the past it 
took the form of war. Today it takes the form 
of social evolution or revolution. The United 
States will not, cannot, stand aloof. We must 
help find constructive means for the under- 
privileged masses of mankind to work their way 
toward a better life. Indeed, so far as this 
hemisphere is concerned, every American nation 
must cooperate in this mighty endeavor. Even 
the poorest nation can contribute its spiritual and 
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intellectual strength. The important considera- 
tion is that every member of the American family 
of nations should feel responsible for promoting 
the welfare of all. 

I have requested the Secretary of State to take 
the lead in conferring with our Latin American 
friends on these principles and purposes. Assum- 
ing their agreement, he will prepare for my ap- 
proval as promptly as possible specific recom- 
mendations along these lines. 

I intend to submit a message on this subject to 
the Congress promptly. I shall seek authority for 
such additional public funds as we may deem ap- 
propriate to assist free men and neighbors in Latin 
America in cooperative efforts to develop their 
nations and achieve better lives. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 


Tue Present : Now, as far as the message itself 
is concerned, I am ready to entertain two or three 


questions. 


Q. Robert Pierpoint, CBS News: Mr. Presi- 
dent, you mentioned here, I believe, that every 
American nation must cooperate in this new plan 
or program. Would that include Cuba, the pres- 


ent Cuban Governments? 


Tue Prestwwent: It would be only those nations 
who have shown a willingness and a readiness to 
cooperate with the others in this great effort—spe- 
cifically with ourselves, because we are the ones 
making the statement. 


Q. Felix Belair, New York Times: Mr. Presi- 
dent, is it possible at this time to give any kind 
of estimate as to the order of magnitude of assist- 
ance contemplated, and would the proposed pro- 
gram operate as did the European recovery 


program with the so-called shopping list? 


Tue Present: No. Youare talking about the 
so-called Marshall plan? 

Q. (Mr. Belair) Yes, sir. 

Tue Presipent: Well, the Marshall plan was 
to repair and rehabilitate a destroyed industrial 
plant already existing. This is an entirely dif- 
ferent problem, and I think it would be unfair 
to compare the effort we are now talking about, 
raising the social standards of the people—the so- 


cial and economic standards of the people—with 
the effort of the Marshall plan. 
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Now, when it comes to terms of magnitude | 
the sums that would be effected, let us remembe 
this, that I am talking about two meetings stil 
in the future which we are calling with our om 
friends and in which we are examining our om 
efforts, and it would be impossible to make an 
kind of even rough guess. 

But I do want to say this, which I have saij 
so often: The only real investment that is going 
to flow into countries that will be useful to then 
in the long term is private investment. It is man 
times the amount that can be put in from the 
public coffers. And normally the public loan 
are made so as to encourage and make better op. 
portunities for the private investments that follov. 


Q. (Mr. Belair) Does it follow from what yo 
just said, Mr. President, that no larger expendi: 
ture would be made than is now being made? 


Tue Presioent: No. I would think this—I 
just say this—that in my opinion some additional 
sums would be probably necessary. But there ar 
many ways in which this could be done. For er- 
ample, all nations could agree to increase the cap- 
ital and the lending capacity of the American 
Bank [Inter-American Development Bank]. I 


other words I would not think of it just asa 








great—anything as remotely resembling the Mar- 
shall plan. 


Q. Marvin Arrowsmith, Associated Press: Mr. 
President, I wonder if you would be willing to tell| 
us in what context the current Cuban crisis wai 
considered in your and the Seeretary’s discussioi 
of this program? We have been told that yo 
were analyzing that situation too. Is there any 


thing further you can say this morning? 

Tue Present: Well, Marvin, this has been 0 
our minds and thinking and even almost written 
preparation for some months—ever since I came 
back from South America, and with the—my as 
sociates and the Presidents of those countries that 
I met or visited, this Cuban problem was discussed 
Very naturally, every day that this thing has been 
under preparation there has been discussion of the 
Cuban problem. But I don’t for the moment se 
any benefit in going further in giving our attitude 
than was expressed in my statement, I think it was 
the day before yesterday, in answer to the— 


Khrushchev’s rather crude threat. And I thiak 
that statement speaks for itself. 





°Ibid., July 25, 1960, p. 139. 
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Q. (Mr. Arrowsmith) I wonder, you probably 
have seen that the President of Cuba [Osvaldo 
Dorticos| last night strongly implied that Cuba 
might demand that we give up the Guantanamo 
Naval Base. Did you have any discussion on that? 
Do you have any reaction to that? 


Tue PresIDENT: Well, I will wait till I hear the 
demand on that one. 


Q. Charles Roberts, Newsweek: Mr. President, 
sir, do you have the feeling, or do you have assur- 
ances from the other American Republics, that 
they favor going ahead on this regional hemi- 
spheric basis rather than appealing to the aid— 
or accepting aid from powers outside of this 
hemisphere? 

Tur Present: Well, so far as all the countries 
Ihave spoken to personally, this particular ques- 
tion has not been placed in specific terms. But the 
whole attitude and atmosphere of our conversation 
was to make a more effective and stronger organi- 
zition among all the states to work in a coopera- 
tive—I mean all the American states—to work in 
a cooperative basis rather than to go each individ- 
ually seeking outside help somewhere. Now, if 
there’s any specific difference outside of what we 
have seen in Cuba, why I think you should ask the 
question of the State Department, because I am 


not aware of it. 
Q. (Mr. Roberts) If I might rephrase that— 
Tur Prestpent: Yes. 
Q. (Mr. Roberts) Do you feel the other powers 


are opposed to any aid coming from outside this 


hemisphere to any country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—such as the aid that Russia has offered to 


Cuba? 


Tur Preswwent: Well, I would—I don’t want to 
speculate on what their general attitude is. I 
know the very cooperative attitude they have 
shown to me in conversations with me, and I think 
it’s a question I would rather have you put to the 
State Department, and put it in more specific 
fashion, and let them give a specific answer. 

Q. Stewart Hensley, United Press Interna- 
Mr. President, you of course talked at 
ome length with Mr. Kubitschek [President 
Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil), Mr. Alessandrét 
(President Jorge Alessandri of Chile|, Mr. Fron- 
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dizi [President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina], 
about this plan. From what you know of their 
aspirations, and what you have in mind in the 
nature of the size of the American contribution, 
do you believe that your plan is going to satisfy 
all their hopes in that respect? 

THE PresipeNnT: Well, what I would say is this: 
If we can ever get a true coordination and meeting 
of minds on the problem itself and its scope and 
how it should be arranged in priorities, then I 
think the United States would feel it should do 
its own proper share. 

Now I do not believe that any nation can be 


saved merely by outside help. The first need is the 
heart and the brains and the wills and the deter- 
mination and the morale in the nation itself, and 
to do those things which it can itself do. 

When it comes, though, to the need of foreign 
exchange and so on, and assistance in technical 
and scientific fields which can be given from a 
country such as ours, I think that our nation will 
never quail from doing what it needs to do. But 
I do not believe that just great sums of money is 
the answer. 

Q. Daniel Karasik, NBC News: Mr. President, 
would a question on your Saturday statement be 
in order? 

Tue Present: Well, I put it on this—I 
wanted to put the questions directly on this, and 


therefore I don’t believe this is the place for that— 

Q. Mr. President— 

THE Present :—because I think you'll start 
a precedent for me. 

Q. Frederic W. Collins, Providence Journal- 
Bulletin: In your soundings do you have a feel- 
ing that the other Latin American Republics would 
go ahead with a general cooperative plan of this 
nature tf it excluded Cuba? 

Tue Presipentr: Well, I think that no nation 


of course can come in unless it wants to cooperate, 
and I would see no reason why the other—so that 


the remaining 20 of us could not go ahead—and 
as a matter of fact, even if there were two or three 


excluded for any reasons of their own choosing, I 
think this would still be a practicable thing. 

Q. Laurence H. Burd, Chicago Tribune: Does 
this require any action by Congress, apart from the 


funds, for this plan? 
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Tue Present: I can’t tell for sure yet, Larry, 
for a very simple reason, that there may be some- 
thing in the authorization. For example, suppose 
they want to authorize a little bit different kind 
of loan in the American Bank, then each country’s 
Congress would have to approve. 

Q. (Mr. Burd) Are you hoping to get it 
through in the next session of Congress? 

Tue Prestpent: I don’t know. And the tim- 
ing is just something that I cannot predict. 

Q. (Mr. Burd) Otherwise it might be done 
after you are gone—after you have left office? 

Tue Presipent: Well, I would think that this 
plan would appeal to any thinking American and 
so I would—if I have—now I would like to get it 
done better, of course—quicker, but always as I 
think it’s a soldier’s attitude, if you know what 
you want to do, get it done in a hurry. But in 
this, you take some time to get exactly the agree- 
ments that you want. 

Q. (Mr. Burd) Have you had any discussions 


with the Democrats on this? 


Tue Preswwentr: Not on this one. Well, I 
think, gentlemen, that will cover the subject? 


Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 


U.S. Reaffirms Principles 
of Monroe Doctrine 


Department Statement 
Press release 392 dated July 14 

In his remarks concerning the Monroe Doctrine 
at his press conference on July 12, Mr. Khru- 
shchev again displayed his extraordinary ability 
to ignore facts. 

In the first place, the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine are as valid today as they were in 1823 
when the Doctrine was proclaimed. Furthermore, 
the Monroe Doctrine’s purpose of preventing any 
extension to this hemisphere of a despotic political 
system contrary to the independent status of the 
American states is supported by the inter-A meri- 
can security system through the Organization of 
American States. Specifically the Organization 
of American States Charter and the Rio Treaty 
provide the means for common action to protect 
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the hemisphere against the interventionist and ag. 
gressive designs of international communism, 
Likewise, Mr. Khrushchev failed to mention that 
the Rio Treaty is the first of the regional treatie 
for which provision is made under article 51 oj 
the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Khrushchev might appropriately reflect on 
the fact that one of the considerations for estab- 
lishing the Rio Treaty was that: 

. the American regional community affirms as a 
manifest truth that juridical organization is a necessary 
prerequisite of security and peace, and that peace is 
founded on justice and moral order and, consequently, 
on the international recognition and protection of human 
rights and freedoms, on the indispensable well-being of 
the people, and on the effectiveness of democracy for the 
international realization of justice and security. ... 


One of the principal purposes of the Rio Treaty 
was to provide a method for dealing with threats 
of imperialistic powers seeking to establish their 
domination in the Western Hemisphere. 

A further remarkable development was revealed 
in Mr. Khrushchev’s meeting with the press 
Speaking as the Head of the Soviet Government, 
he arrogated to himself the power to determine 
what international agreements should or should 
not be binding—even though the Soviet Union is 
not a party thereto. In this particular instance 
it was not only the Rio Treaty but also the treaty 
between the United States and Cuba covering 
Guantanamo which he has sought to abrogate. 





While disregard for treaties to which it is a party | 
may be viewed by the U.S.S.R. as a convenient | 
approach to international relations, such an effort 
can only be regarded by law-abiding states as 


another example of Soviet intervention in the \ 


affairs of other countries. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s latest 
Cuban relations are of a piece with his threat of 
July 9.2 Asa pretext for his threat, he conjured 
up the straw man of a nonexistent menace of U.S. 
ageression against Cuba. 
The threat of the use of force, made so blatantly 


references to U.S- 


by the Soviet Chairman in relation to the affairs 
of nations of the Western Hemisphere, is con- 
trary to the basic principle of the United Nations 
Che. er which rejects the use of force in the set- 
tlement of international disputes. This naked 


menace to world peace, brandished so callously by 





‘is . ( 
1 Por background, see BULLETIN of July 25, 1960, p. 139. 
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the Soviet leader, reveals the hypocrisy of his 
protestations in behalf of peace. 

Moreover, these statements of Mr. Khrushchev 
appear to be designed to establish a “Bolshevik 
doctrine” providing for the use of Soviet military 
power in support of Communist movements any- 
where in the world. Mr. Khrushchev speaks ap- 
provingly of the historically positive role of the 
Monroe Doctrine during the 19th century, when 
it was applied against the European imperialisms 
of that day, but declares that “everything has 
changed abruptly” now that it stands in the way 
of the new imperialism : international communism. 

The principles which the United States Gov- 
emment enunciated in the face of the attempts 
of the old imperialism to intervene in the affairs 
of this hemisphere are as valid today for the at- 
tempts of the new imperialism. It consequently 
reafirms with vigor the principles expressed by 
President. Monroe: 

We owe it... to candor... to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their [European powers] 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. 

Today, nearly a century and a half later, the 
United States is gratified that these principles are 
not professed by itself alone but represent through 
slemn agreements the views of the American 


community as a whole. 


U.S. Protests New Cuban Law 
Directed at American Property 


Press release 397 dated July 16 

The U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, Philip W. Bon- 
sal, on July 16 delivered to the Cuban Ministry of 
Foreign feelations the following note protesting 
the “Nationalization Law” of Cuba. 


I have the honor to refer to the law issued by 
the Council of Ministers of the Government of 
Cuba on July 6, 1960, which is entitled the “Na- 
tionalization Law” and which applies exclusively 
to‘nationals of the United States who own prop- 
erty in Cuba, I have been instructed by my Gov- 
ermment to emphasize to Your Excellency that 
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the Government of the United States considers 
this law to be manifestly in violation of those 
principles of international law which have long 
been accepted by the free countries of the West. 
It is in its essence discriminatory, arbitrary and 
confiscatory. 

The Nationalization Law is discriminatory in 
that it is specifically limited in its application to 
the seizure of property owned by nationals of 
the United States. 

It is arbitrary because it was admittedly en- 
acted in retaliation for recent actions taken by the 
Congress and President of the United States to 
assure the needs of the sugar consuming public 
of the United States These actions were re- 
quired because of the publicly stated intention of 
the Government of Cuba to reduce its dependence 
on sugar concomitantly with its efforts to enlarge 
sales of sugar in newer markets and to alter radi- 
cally its traditional pattern of trade with the 
United States. Moreover the hostile attitude 
toward the United States so often expressed by 
the present Government of Cuba has made 
abundantly clear the economic imprudence of re- 
lying on Cuba for a very high proportion of the 
United States need for this important commodity. 

The Nationalization Law is both arbitrary and 
confiscatory in that its provisions for compensa- 
tion for property seized fail to meet the most mini- 
mum criteria necessary to assure the payment of 
prompt, adequate and effective compensation and 
in its specific prohibition of any form of judicial 
or administrative appeal from the resolutions of 
the expropriating authorities. 

I have been instructed by my Government to 
convey to Your Excellency a most solemn and 
serious protest against this hostile measure. I 
am further instructed to inform Your Excellency 
that should this law be employed by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba to seize properties of American 
nationals, it will be viewed by the Government 
of the United States as further evidence and con- 
firmation of a pattern of economic and political 
aggression against the United States under the 
guise and pretext of accelerating the social and 
economic progress of the Cuban people. 


+ BuLweTIN of July 25, 1960, p. 140. 
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U.S. and Canada Conclude Review 
of Joint Defense Problems 


Communique 


Press release 398 dated July 16 

The third meeting of the Canada-United States 
Ministerial Committee on Joint Defense was held 
at Montebello, Quebec, on July 12 and 13, 1960.7 

The United States was represented at the meet- 
ing by the Honorable Robert W. Anderson, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Honorable Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense, and the Hon- 
orable Livingston T. Merchant, Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs. Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter regretted that developments 
requiring his personal attention obliged him to 
cancel his plans to come to the meeting. 

Canada was represented by the Honorable 
Howard C. Green, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, the Honorable Donald M. Fleming, Min- 
ister of Finance, the Honorable George R. 
Pearkes, Minister of National Defence, and the 
Honorable Raymond J. O’Hurley, Minister of 
Defence Production. 

Ambassador [Richard B.] Wigglesworth and 
Ambassador [A. D. P.] Heeney, with other senior 
officials of the two Governments, were also in 
attendance. 

The Committeé was established as a result of 
discussions in July 1958, in Ottawa, between Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and President Eisenhower.’ 
It was established to consult periodically on all 
matters affecting the joint defense of Canada and 
the United States and reviews not only military 
questions but also the political and economic 
aspects of joint defense problems. 

The members of the Committee welcomed the 
opportunity which this meeting afforded them to 
have a timely discussion on a broad range of re- 
cent international developments of interest and 
concern to the two Governments. They agreed 
that situations which arise should always be dealt 
with in a manner which will promote the objec- 


For text of a communique issued at the conclusion 
of the second meeting, see BULLETIN of Nov. 30, 1959, p. 
789. 

* For text of a joint statement, see ibid., Aug. 4, 1958, 
p. 208. 
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tives of the United Nations and contribute t 
international peace and stability. 

By its nature the Committee’s discussions ar 
largely concerned with matters involving the vital 
security interest of the two countries. 

The Committee reviewed the current position 
concerning negotiations aiming at complete and 
general disarmament under an effective system of 
control. They deplored the recent action of the 
Soviet Union in withdrawing from the ten-nation 
meetings,’ thus frustrating its work. The Con. 
mittee agreed that efforts for the resumption of 
meaningful negotiations must be continued. They 
were further agreed that pending the achievement 
of general and controlled disarmament. ther 
could be no relaxation of defensive measures. 

Particular attention was given to a review of 
the progress achieved on cooperative measures de. 
signed to improve the defenses of North America 
and the Committee reaffirmed its conviction that 
these contribute importantly to the greater 
strength of collective security within the broader 
framework of NATO. 

The Committee reaffirmed the common desire 
and intention of both Governments further to 
strengthen the North Atlantic Alliance and to 
improve consultation between members within the 





North Atlantic Council, and considered ways and 
means whereby the Alliance’s objectives might be 
achieved in the years ahead. 

The Committee also reviewed the field of defense 
production sharing between the two countries. 
They recognized that this is a long-range program. 
They reaffirmed the concept as one in the best 
interest of each country and discussed further 


steps which might be taken to assure a greater 
) 


measure of cooperation. 

The Committee noted with satisfaction that the 
existing machinery for consultation on defense 
matters between the two countries is operating 
effectively. It was noted in this respect that the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense, created by. 
the Ogdensburg Declaration of 1940, would this 
year be completing the twentieth year of its exist- 
ence and the Committee expressed its confidence 
that the Board would continue to play a significant 
role within the area of its responsibilities. 

The date of the next meeting of the Committee 
will be arranged later. 


*For background, see ibid., July 18, 1960, p. 88. 
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Diplomatic Immunity From Local Jurisdiction: Its Historical Development 
Under International Law and Application in United States Practice 


by William Barnes 


The freedom from local jurisdiction which 
diplomatic immunity confers upon certain foreign 
officials residing in the United States has fre- 
quently been a cause of public criticism and mis- 
understanding. Especially has this been the case 
when such officials have invoked their immunity 
to protect themselves from the consequences of 
acts which, if committed by ordinary citizens, 
would result in the application of penal sanctions. 

This article seeks to dispel such misunderstand- 
ing by treating the principle of diplomatic im- 
munity in its historical perspective, bringing out 
the reasons why the United States, in common 
with all other countries, recognizes and applies 
this principle. The legal basis of diplomatic im- 
munity in the United States is also discussed, and 
examples are given of its application in United 
States practice. 

Diplomatic immunity may be broadly defined 
as the freedom from local jurisdiction accorded 
under international law by the receiving state to 
duly accredited diplomatic officers, their families, 
and servants. Associated with such immunity is 
the inviolability which applies to the premises of 
embassies and legations and the residences of duly 
accredited diplomatic officers. Diplomatic im- 
munity is a universally recognized principle in- 
cluded in the body of rules known as international 
law, which civilized nations have accepted as 
binding them in their intercourse with one an- 
other and which is enforcible in U.S. courts.’ 

By custom, courtesy, or international agree- 
ment, diplomatic officers usually also enjoy cer- 





* While the principle of diplomatic immunity is firmly 
established in international law, its application in prac- 
tice varies as among individual states. 
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tain privileges in the states to which they are ac- 
credited, such as exemptions from local taxation 
and from the payment of customs duties. Such 
privileges do not derive from international law 
but rest for the most part on domestic legislation, 
generally on the basis of reciprocal treatment. 
While often associated with diplomatic immunity, 
these privileges are not, strictly speaking, em- 
braced in that term, and they are not discussed in 
this article. 


Historical Development of the Concept 


The concept of diplomatic immunity in inter- 
national law may be traced back to the usages and 
customs of the earliest peoples of whom we have 
knowledge through written records. It often be- 
came necessary for primitive tribes and peoples to 
communicate and negotiate with one another, for 
which purpose certain of their members were se- 
lected as messengers or envoys. The functions of 
the envoys were of social significance to both the 
sending and receiving communities, and it was 
early realized that reciprocal advantages were to 
be gained and mutual interests served by granting 
them special immunities and protection. 

Such envoys were sent and received for impor- 
tant negotiations by the kings of the Hittites, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, and Egyptians. 
For example, in 1272 B.C. the Hittite King, 





@ Mr. Barnes is Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Historical O fice, Department 
of State. 
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Khetasar, sent messengers to Rameses ITI of Egypt 
to propose peace and a treaty of alliance. Immu- 
nity was accorded these messengers despite an ex- 
isting state of war, and they accomplished their 
mission.” The ancient history of China and India 
records that envoys from neighboring peoples 
were not regarded as subject to local jurisdiction. 
Biblical references indicate that any violation of 
an envoy’s immunity was regarded as justifying 
sharp retaliatory measures. Thus it is recorded 
in chapters 10 and 11 of the Second Book of Sam- 
uel that the entire race of Ammonites perished 
at the hands of David, King of Israel, because 
they treated his messengers offensively. 

The use of ambassadors by the Greek city-states 
was a common practice, and their inviolability 
was recognized as necessary to the carrying on of 
negotiations. They were not subject to local ju- 
risdiction even when they committed an offense 
in the receiving state, and any interference with 
them was considered a serious breach of interna- 
tional good conduct. Thus Thebes declared war 
on Thessaly because its ambassadors had been ar- 
rested and imprisoned, even though there was evi- 
dence that the Theban envoys had conspired 
against the Thessalian Government.* 

The Romans accepted the practice of the Greeks 
in regard to diplomatic immunity and embodied 
the principle in their codes of law. Cicero ex- 
pressed the Roman attitude toward diplomatic im- 
munity as follows: + 


The inviolability of ambassadors is protected both by 
divine and human law; they are sacred and respected so 
as to be inviolable not only when in an allied country 
but also whenever they happen to be in forces of the 
enemy. 

Immunity extended to the ambassador’s staff, and 
his correspondence was held to be inviolable. 
Under the Roman civil law, ambassadors were ac- 
corded an important degree of exemption from 
local jurisdiction, although certain of its provi- 
sions later gave rise for a time to the interpreta- 
tion that such exemption applied only to acts con- 
nected with their diplomatic functions and did not 
extend to acts performed in a private capacity. 


?Montell Ogden, Juridical Bases of Diplomatic Im- 
munity (Washington, 1936), p. 11. 

®* Graham H. Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular 
Practice, 2d edition (New York, 1952), p. 115. 

“ Quoted in Stuart, op. cit., p. 117. 
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During the Middle Ages the immunity of am. 
bassadors received even greater recognition thay 
in ancient times. Both Gothic and Saxon law pro. 
vided for special protection and treatment of en- 
voys. The spiritual and temporal power of the 
papacy imparted a high degree of prestige and 
honor to papal agents and encouraged a similarly 
high standard of treatment for diplomatic rep. 
resentatives exchanged by temporal states, 

In the Renaissance period the development 
of diplomacy by the Italian city-states, which were 
the first to establish permanent diplomatic mis. 
sions, served to enhance the prestige and preroga- 
tives of diplomatic agents, even though the prac- 
tice of diplomacy was strongly influenced by the 
precepts of Machiavelli and became almost syn- 
onymous with treachery and intrigue. The diplo- 
matic practices of the Italian city-states were 
adopted by the monarchs of Western Europe, who 
established permanent missions on a reciprocal 
basis and set up regular diplomatic services to 
staff them. 

During the Renaissance the doctrine of diplo- 
matic immunity was subject to two conflicting 
interpretations based on opposing views of sover- 
eignty. One interpretation, based on certain pro- 
visions of the Roman civil law which restricted 
diplomatic immunity, asserted the power of the 
receiving state to exercise jurisdiction over diplo- 
matic agents in certain cases. The other called 
for the voluntary surrender by a state of its au- 
thority over such agents, to give them the maxi- 
mum of immunity in the exercise of diplomatic 
functions. The former theory was expressed by 
such 16th century writers as Conradus Brunus, 
Alberico Gentile, and Jean Hotman, who believed 
that diplomatic immunity should be restricted in 
order to prevent its being invoked in the case of 
crime or conspiracy and argued that diplomatic 
agents who troubled the peace of the state should 





be liable to prosecution.® 
Despite these opinions and the zeal with which | 
Western rulers were wont to assert their sovereign 
prerogatives, the law and practice of diplomatic 
immunity in the 16th and 17th centuries evolved 
in the direction of giving diplomats complete im- 
munity from criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
States were led to this course by their recognition | 
of the necessity of undisturbed diplomatic rela- 


tions and of the political expediency of preserv- 


° Stuart, op. cit., p. 121. 
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ing peace and friendly relations by treating am- 
bassadors with special consideration.® 

The theory of diplomatic immunity from crimi- 
nal jurisdiction did not become firmly established 
util the appearance of the treatises of Grotius, 
Zouche, and Bynkershoek in the 17th century. 
Yet, according to Professor E. R. Adair, the 
author of an intensive study of the subject,’ 

.,. throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
no ambassador was ever put to death nor even subjected 
to any very long imprisonment for crimes committed un- 
less he was a subject of the state to which he had been 
sent. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart observes that this 
statement is borne out by such incidents as the 
recall of French Ambassador de Noailles, impli- 
cated in a plot against Queen Mary of England in 
1556; the dismissal of Spanish Ambassador Men- 
doza, involved in a plot against Queen Elizabeth 
in 1583; and the action of the Venetian Senate 
in 1618 in facilitating the flight of Spanish Am- 
bassador de Cueva, who had organized a conspir- 
acy against the republic.® 

In the 18th and 19th centuries the doctrine of 
complete diplomatic immunity was generally 
recognized in international law and practiced by 
all civilized states. During this period the legal 
fictions of “extraterritoriality” and “representa- 
tive character,” derived from the classical writers 
on international law and their followers, notably 
Grotius, Bynkershoek, and Vattel, were often ad- 
vanced to justify the institution of diplomatic im- 
munity. According to the first doctrine, an envoy 
was immune from local jurisdiction because he was 
outside of the territory of the receiving state for 
legal purposes; the second doctrine held him to 
be immune because he was the personification of 
his sovereign, who could not be subjected to the 
jurisdiction of another country.° 

These legal fictions tended to obscure the funda- 
mental reason for the principle of diplomatic im- 
munity and are no longer accepted as a proper 
basis for it. The principle needs no other justi- 
fication for its acceptance in international law 
than the necessity and importance of protecting 
the persons and facilitating the work of diplo- 


ew“ 

* Ogden, op. cit., p. 60. 

"E.R. Adair, The Ertraterritoriality of Ambassadors in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries (London, 1929), p. 64. 

* Stuart, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 

* Ogden, op. cit., p. 62. 
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matic officers engaged in the conduct of relations 
between states. 

The development of international organizations 
in the modern period has enlarged the scope of 
diplomatic immunity, since the principle has some- 
times been applied, usually on the basis of agree- 
ments with the host states, to specified personnel 
of such organizations. In 1926 Switzerland 
granted immunity from criminal and civil juris- 
diction to certain officials of the League of Na- 
tions and recognized the inviolability of its build- 
ings, property, and archives.’ By an agreement 
signed in 1928, the Netherlands accorded diplo- 
matic immunity to the members and senior officials 
of the World Court.“ A similar agreement was 
concluded in 1946 providing that members of the 
International Court of Justice and officials of the 
Court will, in a general way, be accorded the same 
treatment as members of a diplomatic mission of 
comparable rank.!” 

Under an agreement concluded with the United 
Nations in 1947, the United States accords diplo- 
matic immunity to the principal resident repre- 
sentatives of member states to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and to certain resident 
members of their staffs.1* This agreement also 
recognized the inviolability of the land, buildings, 
and other property included in the U.N. head- 
quarters district in New York City. Previously, 
in 1946, following the transfer to the United Na- 
tions of certain assets of the League of Nations in 
Switzerland, that country made an agreement with 
the United Nations extending certain immunities 
and privileges to the Organization and to its rep- 
resentatives and officials. Under this agreement 
full diplomatic immunity is accorded to the Secre- 
tary-General and Under Secretaries of the United 


* Modus Vivendi Concerning Diplomatic Immunities of 
League of Nations Officials, Sept. 18, 1926 (text in Manley 
O. Hudson, International Legislation (Washington, 1936), 
I, 224). 

4 Agreement Concerning the Diplomatic Status of Mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of International Justice, May 
22, 1928 (text in Hudson, op. cit., I, 597). 

“ Exchange of Letters Recording an Agreement Between 
the International Court of Justice and the Netherlands 
Relating to Privileges and Immunities of Members of the 
International Court of Justice [ete.], June 26, 1946 (text 
in 8 United Nations Treaty Series 61). 

* Agreement With the United Nations Regarding the 
Headquarters of the United Nations, June 26, 1947 (61 
Stat. 3416). Text also in note to 22 U.S.C. 287 and in 11 
United Nations Treaty Series 11. 
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Nations; other U.N. officials and representatives 
of members are entitled to specified immunities 
and privileges, including exemption from legal 
process with respect to acts performed in their 
official capacity. In addition, the Organization 
itself is granted immunity from suit in the Swiss 
courts, and its property and archives are declared 
to be inviolable.'* 

From this brief historical review it will be ob- 
served that the principle of diplomatic immunity 
is one of the oldest legal concepts recognized by 
mankind in the field of foreign relations and that 
over the centuries it has become firmly established 
in international law. In both ancient and modern 
times the main forces compelling the observance 
of diplomatic immunity have been the necessity 
of safeguarding persons charged with the conduct 
of foreign relations, so that they may properly 
protect their countries’ interests, and the recogni- 
tion of the mutual advantages to be gained by so 
doing. These considerations governed the conduct 
of the earliest embassies on record; they were the 
basis of the special status accorded envoys in 
ancient Greece and Rome; and they have strongly 
influenced the development of the doctrine of dip- 
lomatic immunity in international law from the 
Middle Ages to the present day. 


Legal Basis for Diplomatic Immunity in United 
States 

American courts are bound to recognize and 
apply the law of nations as part of the law of the 
land.1® Since diplomatic immunity is a principle 
of international law, no domestic legislation is 
necessary to give it effect. Nevertheless, the 
United States, together with a number of other 
countries, has seen fit to enact domestic laws on 
the subject, which are generally declaratory of in- 
ternational law and are designed to give it a spe- 
cific local application. The first legislation of this 
character was the act of April 30, 1790 (1 Stat. 
117), adopted at the outset of our national 


*Tnterim Arrangement on Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations Concluded Between the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and the Swiss Federal 
Council, effective July 1, 1946 (text in 1 United Nations 
Treaty Series 163). 

4% The Constitution (art. I, sec. 8) confers upon Con- 
gress the power to punish offenses against international 
law. See Charles Cheney Hyde, International Law Chiefly 
as Interpreted and Applied by the United States (Boston, 
1922), I, 11-13. 
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and/or imprisonment (18 U.S.C. 112). 





existence. This law followed in almost identica] 
language the English statute (7 Anne, ch. 19) 
promulgated in 1708, which was the first recog. 
nition of diplomatic immunity in Anglo-Saxon 
law.%® 

The principal U.S. laws on the subject are sum. 
marized under the following headings: 2” 


Immunity From Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction 


Foreign diplomatic personnel accredited to the 
U.S. Government and members of their suites, in- 
cluding their families, employees, and domestic 
servants, notified to and received by this Govern. 
ment in such capacity, are immune from arrest or 
imprisonment, and their property may not be 
seized or attached. Any writ or process sued out 
against such persons shall be deemed null and void 
(22 U.S.C. 252). Any person who obtains or ex- 
ecutes such a writ or process in violation thereof 
is liable to fine and/or imprisonment (22 U.S.C. 
253). 


Requirements for Immunity From Judicial Proc- 
ess in Certain Cases 


The exemption from judicial process described 
above is applicable to American citizens or legal 
residents of the United States, notified to and ac- 
cepted by the Department of State, who are in 
the service of foreign diplomatic missions, except 
that such persons are not immune from suit upon 
debt contracted prior to entry into such service. 
In the case of domestic servants of ambassadors 
and public ministers accredited to the United 
States, the penalty for wrongful suit applies only 
when the name of the servant has previously been 
registered in the Department of State and trans 
mitted by the Secretary of State to the Marshal of 
the District of Columbia, who shall give it appro- 
priate public notice (22 U.S.C. 254). 





Penalty for Assaulting Diplomatic Officers 


Any person who strikes, wounds, imprisons, oF | 
offers violence to the person of a diplomatic officer, 
in violation of the law of nations, is liable to fine 


% British and Foreign State Papers, I, 903. 

“ For complete texts of American laws and regulations 
pertinent to the subject, see Laws and Regulations Re 
garding Diplomatic and Consular Privileges and Immuni- 
ties, United Nations Legislative Series, vol. VII, United | 
Nations (New York, 1958). 
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Prohibition on Picketing of Foreign Diplomatic 
Missions 


An act of Congress of February 15, 1938 (52 
Stat. 30), prohibits the display, without a permit, 
within 500 feet of any embassy, legation, consular 
office, or other premises in Washington, D.C., used 
for official purposes by a foreign government, of 
any placard or device designed to intimidate or 
ridicule any foreign government, its officers or 
representatives, its political or economic acts, or 
its views and purposes. The act further prohibits 
the congregation of persons within 500 feet of such 
premises for any purpose. 


Jurisdiction in Legal Actions or Proceedings In- 
volving Foreign Diplomatic Officers 


The Supreme Court has original and exclusive 
jurisdiction in actions or proceedings against am- 
bassadors or other public ministers of foreign 
states or their domestics or domestic servants, not 
inconsistent with the law of nations. The Su- 
preme Court has original but not exclusive juris- 
diction in all actions or proceedings brought by 
ambassadors or other public ministers of foreign 
states or to which consuls or vice consuls of 
foreign states are parties (28 U.S.C. 1251). 

As a practical matter the Supreme Court is not 
called upon to exercise such jurisdiction. Ordi- 
narily a diplomatic officer whose conduct gives 
serious offense would be recalled by his govern- 
ment or expelled. In other cases the government 
of the sending state may consent to the waiver of 
a diplomatic officer’s immunity, in which event he 
would be subject to process in domestic tribunals 
other than the Supreme Court. 


Application of Diplomatic Immunity in U.S. Practice 


Throughout its history the United States has 
recognized and applied the international law of 
diplomatic immunity to foreign diplomatic agents 
in this country and has sought from other nations 
reciprocal treatment for its own diplomatic officers 
abroad. The primary reasons for this recognition, 
both in law and in fact, were stated by Secretary 
of State Elihu Root in 1906 as follows: *8 

There are many and various reasons why diplomatic 


agents . . . should be exempt from the operation of the 
hunicipal law at [sic] this country. The first and funda- 





*Green H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law 
(Washington, 1942), IV, 513. 
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mental reason is the fact that diplomatic officers are uni- 
versally exempt by well recognized usage incorporated 
into the Common Law of nations, and this nation, bound 
ag it is to observe international Law in its municipal 
as well as its foreign policy, cannot, if it would, vary a 
law common toall.... 

The reason of the immunity of diplomatic agents is 
clear, namely: that Governments may not be hampered 
in their foreign relations by the arrest or forcible preven- 
tion of the exercise of duty in the person of a govern- 
mental agent or representative. If such agent be offensive 
and his conduct is unacceptable to the accredited nation 
it is proper to request his recall; if the request be not 
honored he may be in extreme cases escorted to the bound- 
ary and thus removed from the country. . 

It should be emphasized, however, that the 
United States has never interpreted the principle 
of diplomatic immunity to mean that a diplomatic 
officer is freed from the restraints of American or 
foreign laws and police regulations and exempt 
from the obligation of observing them, but only 
that he cannot be arrested, tried, or punished in 
the event of his failure to respect them.’® The 
sanctions that may always be applied against an 
offending diplomatic officer consist, in ascending 
degree of severity, of (1) a formal complaint to 
his government, (2) an official request to that gov- 
ernment for his recall, or (3) if such a request is 
not granted or if the officer’s offense is serious 
enough, a declaration that he is persona non grata 
and an order for him to leave the country forth- 
with. The United States has made use of all three 
of these sanctions upon occasion. 

The practice of the United States in applying 
the law of diplomatic immunity is illustrated by 
the following representative cases, which are 
grouped under those aspects of the law to which 


they apply. 
Immunity From Criminal Jurisdiction 


The immunity of diplomatic agents from crimi- 
nal jurisdiction is so universally recognized that 
one authority on the subject has declared that no 
instance can be cited where such an agent has been 
subjected, without his government’s consent, to the 
criminal jurisdiction of the country to which he 
was accredited.”° While a diplomatic representa- 
tive is thus immune from arrest, trial, or punish- 
ment for any criminal offense he may commit in 


John Bassett Moore, A Digest of International Law 
(Washington, 1906), IV, 678. 

* Sir Cecil Hurst, Les Immunités Diplomatiques, Aca- 
demie de Droit International, Recueil des Cours, XII, 92, 
cited by Stuart, op. cit., p. 251. 
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the country to which he is accredited, the U.S. 
Government takes the view that this immunity in 
no wise relieves him from the obligation of observ- 
ing local laws and regulations. If he fails to do 
so, he becomes liable to the sanctions already 
mentioned. 

When, in May 1868, Secretary of State William 
H. Seward learned that two official members of the 
Prussian Legation had been guilty as principal 
and second of violating a District of Columbia law 
against dueling, he brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Prussian Minister. Since the per- 
sons in question were “protected by the law of 
nations from judicial prosecution for a violation 
of the statute .. . ,” Secretary Seward requested 
the Minister, in the name of the President, to 
bring the matter to the attention of their Govern- 
ment in order that they might “in a proper manner 
be made sensible of its displeasure.” *4 

If a diplomatic representative should conspire 
against the safety of the state, he may be re- 
strained and expelled as soon as possible but he 
may not be punished by the injured state. Sev- 
eral such cases occurred in the United States in 
the period preceding its entrance into World War 
I, the most notorious being those of Captain Boy- 
Ed, naval attaché, and Captain von Papen, mili- 
tary attaché, of the German Embassy, who were 
guilty of numerous violations of American laws 
and of their obligations as diplomatic officers. 
Captain Boy-Ed directed various attempts to pro- 
vide German war vessels at sea with coal and other 
supplies in violation of American neutrality, while 
Captain von Papen furnished money to various 
individuals to sabotage factories and other instal- 
lations in Canada and also directed the manufac- 
ture of incendiary bombs and their placement on 
Allied vessels. They were recalled by their 
Government at the request of the United States. 

With the advent of the automobile, by far the 
greatest number of cases in which diplomatic im- 
munity has been invoked have involved traffic 
violations. This type of offense, which ranges 
from relatively minor infractions of parking regu- 
lations to the killing or maiming of persons, pre- 
sents a difficult problem in the application of 
diplomatic immunity. On the one hand, there is 


* Moore, op. cit., IV., 634. 


2 House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Rept. No. 1, 
65th Cong., 1st sess. (Serial 7252), pp. 5-9. 
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the legal obligation of the host government to re. 
spect that immunity and the reciprocal advantage 
that it gains by so doing; on the other, there is 
the necessity that the application of the principle 
should not be regarded in the host state as an in- 
tolerable impairment of the public safety. 

In November 1985 the Iranian Minister to 
Washington, while driving through Elkton, Md, 
was stopped by police, and his chauffeur was 
charged with exceeding the local speed limit. The 
Minister and his chauffeur were arrested and 
taken before a justice of the peace, the Minister 
himself having been put in handcuffs when he 
resisted arrest. The justice dismissed the charges, 
suspended a fine imposed upon the chauffeur, but 
compelled him to pay costs. The Minister pro- 
tested to the Department of State. Secretary 
Cordell Hull replied that he had been informed 
by the Governor of Maryland that the police of- 
ficers responsible had been discharged from the 
public service. The Governor himself expressed 
apologies for the incident. In expressing the re- 
gret of the U.S. Government that the Minister 
had been discourteously treated, Secretary Hull 
pointed out that the incident would not have 
occurred had the chauffeur observed the regula- 
tions, and concluded : 23 


In this connection, I may state that this Government 
has at all times impressed upon its own diplomatic off- 
cers in foreign countries that the enjoyment of diplo- 
matic immunity imposes upon them the obligation and 


responsibility of according scrupulous regard to the laws 
and regulations, both national and local, of the countries 


to which they are accredited. I feel confident that the 
Iranian Government will share the view that foreign 


diplomatic officers accredited to the United States will 
manifest a similar regard for the laws and regulations 


in force in this country. 
Immunity From Civil Jurisdiction 


The immunity of diplomatic officers from juris 
diction in civil questions is a principle of inter- 








national law that did not gain general acceptance 
until some time after their immunity from crimi- 
nal jurisdiction was firmly established. A few 
writers on international law have maintained 


that diplomatic officers should not be exempt from } 
civil jurisdiction in questions of a private nature, | 


as distinct from those involving the exercise of 


their official functions. However, the prevailing 


*® Hackworth, op. cit., IV, 515-516. 
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interpretation of international law and the one 
which has been followed in American practice is 
that complete immunity from civil process should 
be granted under all circumstances. This inter- 
pretation is based on the view that the exercise 
of jurisdiction over a diplomatic officer, regard- 
less of whether the action pertains to his private 
or official acts, would interfere with and hamper 
him in the performance of his official functions. 

In 1939, when an attachment of property in the 
possession of the Costa Rican Minister at Wash- 
ington was contemplated, the Legal Adviser of 
the Department of State notified the U.S. Marshal 
for the District of Columbia that writs or processes 
in either criminal or civil actions could not prop- 
erly be served on diplomatic representatives.” 

In 1874, however, when John Jay, American 
Minister to Austria-Hungary, claimed diplomatic 
immunity from the civil process of an Austrian 
court resulting from his termination of a lease on 
his residence, Secretary of State Hamilton Fish 
disapproved this action and instructed him as 
follows : 25 

An envoy is not clothed with diplomatic immunity to 
enable him to indulge with impunity in personal contro- 


yersies, or to escape from liabilities to which he otherwise 
might be subjected. 


The assertion of these immunities should be reserved 
for more important and delicate occasions, and should 


never be made use of when the facts of the particular 
case can expose the envoy to the suspicion that private 


interest or a desire to escape personal or pecuniary 
liability is the motive which induced it... . 


Immunity From Police Jurisdiction 


The immunity of diplomatic officers from local 
police jurisdiction is inherent in their immunity 
from criminal and civil process, While a diplo- 
matic officer cannot lawfully be arrested or taken 
into custody by the police, the government to 
which he is accredited has a right to expect that 
he will obey local laws and regulations. 


Exemption From Giving Testimony 


The immunity of a diplomatic officer from 
criminal and civil jurisdiction includes his exemp- 
tion from the obligation to testify in court even 
though his testimony should be essential to obtain 


————— 


Hackworth, op. cit., IV, 534. 
* Moore, op. cit., IV, 637. 
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conviction. This immunity, however, may be 
waived. 

In 1923 a summons was issued to the Secretary 
of the Peruvian Embassy in Washington directing 
him to appear in a local court to testify on behalf 
of the United States. The Department of State 
pointed out to the Attorney General that, in view 
of the immunity of foreign diplomatic officers 
from the jurisdiction of local courts, the summons 
should not have been served and requested him to 
take measures to prevent the service of such papers 
thereafter on foreign diplomatic representatives.”° 

The Venezuelan Minister in Washington, who 
had witnessed the assassination of President Gar- 
field on July 2, 1881, asked and received the per- 
mission of his Government to waive his immunity, 


and he testified in court against the assassin.?7 


Waiver of Immunities 


The immunity of American diplomatic officers 
abroad may not be waived except with the consent 
of the Secretary of State. Whenever a chief of 
mission considers it desirable to waive immunity, 


he must request the Secretary’s consent, setting 
forth facts and reasons.”* 


Duration of Immunity 


Immunity begins when the diplomatic agent 
arrives in the country to which he is accredited, 
continues during the period of his sojourn, and 
extends until his departure within a reasonable 
time after the termination of his mission.?® 


Immunity of Diplomatic Couriers 


Diplomatic couriers are regarded by all gov- 
ernments as immune from local jurisdiction when 
traveling through foreign territory, and the dip- 
lomatic pouches which they carry, bearing the 
official seal of their governments, may not be 
opened or searched.2° This immunity is based on 
the right of diplomatic representatives to com- 
municate freely with their governments, which is 





* Hackworth, op. cit., IV, 553. 

77 Moore, op. cit., IV, 644-645. 

* Foreign Service Manual, vol. 1, pt. I, sec. 221.4. 

Sir Ernest Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 
4th edition, Sir Nevile Bland, ed. (London, New York, 


and Toronto, 1957), p. 179. 
*° Foreign Service Manual, vol. 1, pt. I, sec, 221.3. 
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generally recognized as essential to the diplomatic 
function although it has sometimes been interfered 
with or curtailed in time of war or civil dis- 
turbance. 


Effect of War on Diplomatic Immunity 


Prior to World War II it was generally main- 
tained that the outbreak of war between a diplo- 
matic representative’s country and that to which 
he was accredited did not affect his diplomatic im- 
munity.** In such an event it was held that the 
host government was bound to take every pre- 
caution against insult or violence being directed 
against him or his family, In World War II both 
the Allied and Axis Powers interned each other’s 
diplomatic personnel until arrangements could be 
made for their exchange. This practice, which 
was justified on grounds of internal security, in- 
volved the exercise of wide police powers over 
enemy diplomats. While in theory they remained 
immune from the local jurisdiction, in practice the 
restrictions to which they were subjected as a re- 
sult of their internment represented an important 
modification of the traditional concept of diplo- 
matic immunity in time of war. 


Inviolability of Office, Archives, and Residence 


iuxcept in case of public emergency, such as fire 
or other disaster, or matters affecting the public 
safety, the premises occupied by foreign diplo- 
matic missions in the United States are immune 
from local jurisdiction.** The immunity applies 
to premises occupied as offices or as residences of 
officers of the mission, the property contained 
therein, and the records and archives of the mis- 
sion. Such premises cannot be entered or 
searched, nor can such property or records be de- 
tained or examined by the local authorities, even 
under process of law. 

In 1924 agents of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and members of the District police force, acting 
under a search warrant, entered rooms occupied 
by an attaché of the Hungarian Legation. The 
Hungarian Minister protested the violation of the 
attaché’s domicile. The Secretary of State wrote 
the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Hungary, 
enclosing letters from the Superintendent of the 


1 Satow, op. cit., p. 179. 
* Foreign Service Manual, vol. 1, pt. I, sec. 231.3. 
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Police Department and the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which an apology was offered and 
regret expressed.* 


Persons Entitled to Diplomatic and ‘‘Limited” 
Immunity 

The categories of persons entitled to diplomatic 
immunity in the United States, the bases on which 
such immunity is granted, and other relevant in- 
formation may be summarized as follows: 


(a) Diplomatic officers duly accredited to the 
Government of the United States, members of 
their immediate families residing with them and 
dependent upon them for support, and servants of 
such officers, regardless of nationality. Immunity 
is accorded to such persons on the basis of uni- 
versally accepted principles of international law 
which have been incorporated in domestic legisla- 
tion (22 U.S.C. 252, 253, and 254). 

(b) Employees of diplomatic missions in 
Washington, regardless of nationality. The im- 
munity of such employees does not extend to 
members of their families, who are subject to local 
jurisdiction. It is accorded on the basis of a 
provision of the act of April 30, 1790 (1 Stat. 118, 
ch. 9, par. 27; 22 U.S.C. 254), and is subject to 
the condition that citizens or inhabitants of the 
United States are not immune from suit upon a 
debt contracted prior to entry into the service of 
a diplomatic mission. 

(c) Certain members of permanent delegations 
to the United Nations. Section 15 of the head- 
quarters agreement between the United States and 
the United Nations, signed June 26, 1947, provides 
that the principal resident representatives of mem- 
ber states to the United Nations, and such resident 
members of their staffs as may be agreed upon 
between the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, the Government of the United States, and 
the government of the member state concerned, 
shall be entitled in the United States to the same 
privileges and immunities as the United States 
accords to diplomatic officers accredited to it. 
These representatives and their staff members, as 
agreed upon, are in the same position as the diplo- 
matic officers listed under paragraph (a) above, 
with the exception that the immunity covers 
themselves and members of their families but not 
their servants. 


* Hackworth, op. cit., IV, 564. 
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(d) Certain members of permanent delegations 
to the Organization of American States at Wash- 
ington. In accordance with a bilateral agreement 
between the United States and the Organization 
of American States, concluded under the authority 
of the act of July 10, 1952 (66 Stat. 516, ch. 628; 
92 U.S.C. 288g), the permanent resident repre- 
sentatives of member states of the Organization 
(other than the United States)’and certain mem- 
bers of their staffs are accorded diplomatic immu- 
nity on the same basis as the U.N. officials in 
paragraph (c) above. 

(e) Principal representatives of member states 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization at 
Washington and agreed members of their official 
staffs. Under articles 12 and 13 of the multilateral 
agreement on the status of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, national representatives and 
international staff, effective May 18, 1954,°* such 
representatives and staff members are entitled to 
receive in the territory of member states of NATO 
the same privileges and immunities accorded to 
diplomatic representatives and their official staff 
of comparable rank. 


Lists of Persons E’ntitled to Diplomatic Immunity 
The Diplomatic List, published every other 


month by the Department of State, contains the 
names of all regularly accredited diplomatic offi- 
cers of embassies and legations in Washington, 
together with the names of their wives and adult 
daughters. The names of young children of such 
officers, as well as those of their dependent sons 
attending school or college, are not listed in the 
Diplomatic List, but they are entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity. At the present time approxi- 
mately 1,300 officers and 1,100 wives and daughters 
are listed. 

The Department also publishes a bimonthly 
List of Employees of Diplomatic Missions Not 
Printed in the Diplomatic List, which contains 
the names of all official employees of diplomatic 
missions in Washington, as well as the names of 
all servants of accredited diplomatic officers. The 
persons listed, all of whom are entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity, now number approximately 
2,400. 

Subject to the Department’s review and ap- 
proval, the U.S. Mission to the United Nations at 





4 United States Treaties and Other International Agree- 
ments, vol. 5, pt. I, 1954 (Washington, 1955), p. 1087. 
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New York City issues every other month a list of 
members of permanent missions to the United Na- 
tions entitled to diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities. Approximately 1,000 such persons, includ- 
ing members of their families, are listed at present. 

While no special lists are issued to cover the 
foreign representatives to NATO and the OAS 
and members of their staffs who are entitled to 
diplomatic immunity, their names are registered 
with the Department of State. Including family 
members, they number about 250 in the case of 
NATO and 100 in the case of OAS. 

The total number of persons entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity in the United States today is esti- 
mated at 7,000, including wives and family mem- 
bers. All officials in the above categories are pro- 
vided with identification cards issued by the De- 
partment of State, but such cards are not issued to 
their wives or family members. 


Limited Immunity Accorded to Personnel of 
International Organizations 


Section 7(b) of the International Organizations 
Immunities Act of December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 
669 ; 22 U.S.C. 2882), provides that representatives 
in or to public international organizations of 
which the United States is a member, and officers 
and employees of such organizations, shall be im- 
mune from suit and legal process relating to acts 
performed by them in their official capacity. This 
immunity is limited, and its applicability in par- 
ticular cases is a question of fact to be proved in 
court. The immunities, privileges, and exemp- 
tions provided by the act have been extended by 
Executive orders to some 20 international organi- 
zations maintaining their headquarters or branch 
offices in the United States, including the United 


Nations and a number of its affiliated specialized 
agencies. 


Immunities Accorded to Foreign Consular Officers 


Consular officers are subject to local jurisdiction 
for acts not performed in their official capacity. 
However, as a matter of international comity, a 
consular officer is not usually arrested or prose- 
cuted for the commission of minor offenses. The 
United States has concluded a number of treaties 
and conventions which contain provisions accord- 
ing special privileges and immunities on a recip- 
rocal basis to consular officers of one country in 
the territory of the other. The immunity of a 
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particular consular officer in this country would 
depend upon the applicable treaty provisions. 
Such immunity does not extend to his wife or 
other members of his family, who are subject to 
local jurisdiction. The Department of State is- 
sues annually a list of foreign consular officers 
recognized by the United States, of whom there 
are now about 2,000. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The principle of diplomatic immunity origi- 
nated in ancient times and has developed over the 
centuries into a universally recognized doctrine in 
international law. Its fundamental purpose is 
the protection of the channels of diplomatic in- 
tercourse by exempting diplomatic representatives 
from local jurisdiction so that they may perform 
their official functions with complete freedom, in- 
dependence, and security. This exemption is 
granted as a voluntary limitation on the jurisdic- 
tion of the receiving state and is based on the ex- 
pectation that reciprocal immunity will be 
accorded its own diplomatic representatives 
abroad. 

The United States has, since its independence, 
recognized and applied the principle of diplomatic 
immunity, and the decisions of U.S. courts and 
jurists and the praciices of the U.S. Government 
have helped to develop and clarify the concept. 
Congress has enacted domestic statutes to give 
specific effect to the international law of diplo- 
matic immunity, and the Department of State has 
consistently sought to obtain, on the basis of in- 
ternational law and reciprocity, the same immuni- 
ties for American diplomatic representatives as 
are accorded by this Government to foreign diplo- 
matic officers accredited to it. 

The United States adheres to a broad and lib- 
eral interpretation of diplomatic immunity, em- 
phasizing the inviolability of the diplomatic 
agent’s person and the national advantage that is 
served by the untrammeled exercise of his func- 
tions. At the same time, it considers that a person 
entitled to diplomatic immunity is not relieved 
thereby from the obligation to respect American 
laws. Should such a person perform acts which 
endanger the safety of the community or the na- 
tion, this country holds that the proper remedy is 
not to subject him to its jurisdiction but rather to 
invoke against him the sanctions of his own gov- 


ernment by asking for his recall. 
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Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Increasing Penalties for Violation of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. Report to accompany H.R. 12533. June 9, 
1960. 4 pp. 

United States Foreign Policy: Middle East. Staff study 
prepared for the use of the Senate Foreign Relations 
— No. 13. June 9, 1960. 115 pp. [Committee 
print) * 

Exempting From the District of Columbia Income Tax 
Compensation Paid to Alien Employees by Certain 
International Organizations. Report to accompany 
S. 2954. H. Rept. 1790. June 11, 1960. 7 pp. 

Mutual Security and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1961. Report to accompany H. Rept. 12619. H. Rept. 
1798. June 13, 1960. 24 pp. 

Crediting Periods of Internment During World War II to 
Certain Federal Employees of Japanese Ancestry. 
Hearing before the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on H.R. 7810, a bill to credit periods of intern- 
ment during World War II to certain Federal employees 
of Japanese ancestry for purposes of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 
1951. June 13, 1960. 6 pp. 

Providing for Adjustments in Annuities Under the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System. Supple 
mental report to accompany 8. 1502. H. Rept. 1626, 
part 2. June 14, 1960. 2 pp. 

Treaty of Mutual Codperation and Security With Japan. 
Report to accompany Ex. E, 86th Congress, 2d session. 
S. Ex. Rept. 8. June 14, 1960. 6 pp. 

The Antarctic Treaty. Hearings before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on Ex. B, 86th Congress, 2d 
session. June 14, 1960. 105 pp. 

Import Duties on Certain Coarse Wool. Conference re- 
port to accompany H.R. 9322. H. Rept. 1883. June 16, 
1960. 2 pp. 

Comparisons of the United States and Soviet Economies: 
Supplemental Statement on Costs and Benefits to the 
Soviet Union of Its Bloc and Pact System—Compari- 
sons With the Western Alliance System. Prepared by 
the Central Intelligence Agency in cooperation with the 
Departments of State and Defense for the Subcommit- 
tee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. June 17, 1960. 50 pp. [Joint committee print] 

Suspension of Import Duties on Certain Shoe Lathes and 
Casein. Conference report to accompany H.R. 9862. 
June 16, 1960. H. Rept. 1884. 3 pp. 

Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1960. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 12547. H. Rept. 1890; June 16, 1960. 
81 pp. 

International Health Research Act of 1960. Report to ac- 
company H.J. Res. 649. H. Rept. 1915. June 17, 1960. 
28 pp. 

Crediting for Retirement and Leave Purposes of Certain 
Internment Periods of Employees of Japanese Ancestry 
in World War II. Report to accompany H.R. 7810. 
H. Rept. 1920. June 20, 1960. 7 pp. 

Rotation of Civilian Employees of the Defense Establish- 
ment Assigned to Duty Outside the United States. Re 
port to accompany H.R. 10695. S. Rept. 1624. June 21, 
1960. 6 pp. 

Informal Entries of Imported Merchandise. Report to 
accompany H.R. 9240. H. Rept. 1938. June 22, 1960. 
2 pp. 


*This study replaces one prepared by the Institute for 
Mediterranean Affairs, Inc., which was listed with other 
studies in this series in BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1960, p. 273. 
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| INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings * 


Adjourned During July 1960 In the future the lists of meetings adjourned in the previous month and 
those currently in session will appear in the third issue of the Bulletin 
In Session as of July 31, 1960 each month. 


Scheduled August 1 Through October 31, 1960 





3d te AO/IATAS: Latin American Meeting on Soils and Fertilizers . Raleigh, N.C . Aug. 1— 
U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Working Party on Geneva. ron Aug. 1- 
Standardization of Conditions of Sale for Cereals. 
FAO Latin American Forestry Commission: 7th Session. . México, D.F Aug. 3-— 
10th General Assembly of the International Geographical Union Stockholm Aug. 6- 
and 19th International Congress of Geography. ; 
5th Inter-American Conference on Agriculture and 6th FAO México, D.F Aug. 8- 
Regional Conference for Latin America. 
2d U.N. Conference on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment London Aug. 8— 
of Offenders. 
PAHO Executive Committee: 41st Meeting . Habana Aug. 12- 
12th Meeting of PAHO Directing Council and 12th Meeting of Habana Aug. 14- 
Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas. 
7th International Soil Science Congress . . ...... =. =... Madison, Wis. . Aug. 15— 
International Union of Crystallography: 5th General Assembly . Cambridge, England . Aug. 15- 
2ist International Geological Congress . . ig Re de 175 Copenhagen ; Aug. 15- 
WMO Commission for Maritime Meteorology 3d Session . Utrecht . Aug. 16— 
14th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival . eS Edinburgh Aug. 21- 
UNESCO World Conference on Adult E ducation Bae es Montreal . Aug. 22-— 
21st International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . Venice . Aug. 24- 
5th World Forestry Congress. Seattle . Aug. 29- 
PAHO Executive Committee: 42d Meeting Habana Aug. 29- 
GATT: 5th Round of Tariff Negotiations . Geneva. . . Sept. 1- 
Ad Hoc Committee of U.N. General Assembly To ‘Consider. General New York Sept. 2- 
Questions of Transmission of Information. 
GATT Working Party on Market Disruption . Geneva. Sept. 4- 
COAS Special Committee To Study Formulation of "New Measures Bogota . Sept. 5— 
for Economic Development: 3d Meeting. 
International Lead and Zine Study Group: 2d Session . . Geneva. Sept. 5- 
U.N. ECE Working Party on Mechanization of Agriculture Geneva. Sept. 5- 
International Scientific Radio Union: 13th General scmpinuiand : London Sept. 5- 
ICAO Legal Committee: 12th Session. . cae x Montreal . Sept. 6— 
UNICEF Committee on Administrative Budget New York Sept. 7- 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 8th Congress. Buenos Aires Sept. 12- 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Te chnical Com- Washington . Sept. 12- 
mittee of Experts on Travel Plant. 
WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 11th Session. . Manila . Sept. 16— 
International Council for the E a of the Sea: 48th Meeting. Moscow. . Sept. 19- 
International Rubber Study Group: 15th — Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. Sept. 19- 
.N. ECE Coal Committee: 51st Session. . . Geneva. : Sept. 19- 
IAEA General Conference: 4th Regular Session . Vienna . Sept. 20- 
FAO Regional Conference for the Near East . Tehran . : Sept. 21- 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Dev elopme nt, Interna- Washington. Sept. 26- 
tional Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation: An- 
nual Meetings of Boards of Governors. ; 
ILO Ad Hoc Meeting on Civil Aviation. Geneva. Sept. 26- 
6th International Technical Conference on Lighthouses and Other Washington . Sept. 26— 
Aids to Navigation. 
Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, July 15, 1960. 
is a list of abbreviations: COAS, Council of the Organization of American States; ECAFE, Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economie Commission for Europe; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, International ‘Atomic E nergy Agency; IA—ECOSOC, Inter- American 
Economie and Social Council; IAIAS, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; ICAO, International Civil 
Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; I[MCO, Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organ- 
ization; PAHO, Pan American Health Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations Educational, 
Scientifie and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; WHO, World Health Organization; 


WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings—Continucd 


Scheduled August 1 Through October 31, 1960—Continued 


U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 8th Session . 

WMO Regional Association VI (Europe): 3d Session. 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development and Plan- 
ning: 6th Session. 

Interparliamentary Union: 49th Conference . 

IAEA Board of Governors: 18th Session . : 

U. = nee Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 8th 

essio 

U.N. E CAF E Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 
Seminar on Highway Transportation. 

U.N. ECE Senior Economic Advisers: Preparatory Meeting. . 

FAO Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 
9th Session. 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee . AS are ec 

U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 18th Session. . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Technical Com- 
mittee of Experts on Tourist Travel Promotion. 

International Criminal Police Organization: 29th General As- 
sembly. 

FAO European Commission on Agriculture: 12th Session. 

U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade: 9th Session . 

IAEA Symposium on Inelastic Scattering of Neutrons in Solids and 
Liquids. 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems: Working Party on 
Standardization of Perishable Foodstuffs. 

South Pacific Commission: 21st Session . 

FAO Council: 34th Session : : 

FAO Technical Meeting on Coffee Production... ..... 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 7th Meeting . 

ILO Permanent Agriculture Committee . 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Technical Com- 
mittee of Experts on Removal of Travel Barriers. 

WHO Executive Board: 26th Session . ; 

Consultative Committee on Cooperative Economic Dev elopment i in 
South and Southeast Asia omens egpeglle 12th cna 

Officials Meeting . ; Aes 
Ministerial Meeting. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee. 

FAO Advisory Campaign Committee on Freedom From Hunger . 

FAO Group on Cocoa: Executive and Statistical Committees 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 7th General 
Assembly. 

9th Pan American Consultation on Cartography . 
6th Pan American Consultation on Geography . 
5th Pan American Consultation on History . 
ae oe Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 3d Meet- 


IMCO Subcommittee on Unification of Maritime Tonnage Measure- 
ment. 
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Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Bangkok . 


Tokyo . 
Vienna . 
Geneva. 


undetermined . 


Geneva. 
undetermine d. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. . 
México, D. F 


Washington. 
Rome 
Geneva. 


Vienna . 


Geneva. 


Nouméa, New Caledonia . 


Rome 
Abidjan 
Vancouver 
Geneva. : 
Buenos Aires 


Geneva. 


Tokyo . 
Tokyo . 
Buenos Aires 


Rome 
Rome 
Lima. 


Lima. 
Lima. 
Lima. 
Rio de Janeiro 


London 
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Sept. 27- 
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September 
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September* 
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Oct. 
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international Partnership for Economic Growth 


by Under Secretary Dillon * 


We who are privileged to attend these meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council owe a debt of 
gratitude to Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
for his initiative in bringing us together on this 
occasion. 

The Council is recognized as the world’s major 
forum for discussing, in the broadest sense, the 
great economic and social questions of the day. 
My Government therefore welcomes the continu- 
ing efforts of the Secretary-General to improve the 
procedures of the Council and enhance its effec- 
tiveness. The experiment of convening a minis- 
terial meeting on an important subject may well 
turn out to be a significant contribution to this end. 
I sincerely hope that our exchange of views over 
the next few days may be mutually helpful. 

The Council’s central interest is, and should be, 
sustained economic growth, especially in the newly 
developing countries. Here the representatives of 
the industrialized countries, meeting with those 
of countries in the process of development, 
have joined as partners in creating preinvestment 
institutions like the Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance and the U.N. Special Fund. Here 
the heads of the specialized agencies tell us of the 
important work they are doing to promote eco- 
nomic development and human welfare. Here, 
too, we get a picture of national and regional ef- 
forts on behalf of the newly developing countries. 
It is by looking at this whole broad canvas that 
we get a comprehensive view of what is being done 
to realize the aim of the United Nations Charter 
for a “better . . . life in larger freedom.” Such 
comprehensive study and exchange of views helps 
all of us to chart our future courses of action in 





*Remarks made at the ministerial meeting of the 30th 
Session of the U.N. Economic and Social Council at 
Geneva on July 11 (press release 387). 
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this vital field of development, through the United 
Nations and other international institutions, 
through regional programs, and through national 
efforts. These activities all form part of an inter- 
national partnership for economic growth to 
which the United States is dedicated. 

Tn the Secretary-General’s excellent statement 
to us, a statement which perceptively highlights 
the economic development aspects of the world 
economic situation, he notes the recent growth of 
regional or other limited economic institutions and 
raises the question of a trend which could be 
dangerous to the larger interests reflected in gen- 
eral or universal organizations. 

How shall we answer this question ? 

Certainly there is need for arrangements of less 
than universal scope. Limited groups of countries, 
by joining together, often find it possible to suc- 
ceed in constructive tasks which could not be 
carried out by a wider membership. 

But certainly, also, such institutions may give 
rise to dangers, especially in the field of economic 
relations, where the interests of nations are be- 
coming ever more thoroughly intertwined as in- 
terdependence grows. 


U.S. Support for Regional Economic Arrangements 


My Government is deeply conscious of both 
these needs and these dangers. It is the policy of 
the United States to test carefully the merits of 
specific economic institutions before deciding 
whether or not to endorse them. We believe that 
there must be persuasive evidence that they consti- 
tute the most effective available method to ac- 
complish the objective in view. The objective 
itself must be a constructive one, designed to aug- 
ment human welfare. And, finally, the means 
selected for economic cooperation must be in ac- 
cordance with widely accepted multilateral princi- 
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ples or norms so that they will not damage the 
economic interests of outside countries. 

It is in the light of these principles that the 
United States has supported specific regional 
trade arrangements in Western Europe and in 
Latin America. 

Similarly, under the right conditions special 
institutions can also be of great value in helping 
to promote the development of member countries 
without detracting from the use of other channels 
or from the economic development of nonmember 
countries. The United States, for example, is a 
member of the recently created Inter-American 
Development Bank, established as a further ex- 
pression of the historic relations among the Amer- 
ican Republics. It also participates in economic 
development consultations under the Colombo 
Plan. Our participation in these regional activi- 
ties has not meant any neglect by the United States 
of the use of other methods of cooperation in eco- 
nomic development or of the needs of other areas. 
We continue to devote substantial resources to the 
development. and economic stability of countries 
in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America, both directly and through our contribu- 
tions to the United Nations, the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the proposed 
International Development Association. 

All of these economic arrangements, whether or 
not within the family of the United Nations, serve 
the purposes of the United Nations. 

The proposed Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development will also reinforce the 
basic economic purposes of the charter. The 
OECD will not, of course, be a new organization 
but rather a reconstitution, or remodeling, of the 
existing OEEC [Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation], which came into being as 
long ago as 1948. 

The record of European economic growth dur- 
ing the period of OEEC’s existence has few paral- 
lels in history. Now, with the achievement of con- 
vertibility in most member countries, the problem 
for the OEEC is no longer one of European eco- 
nomic recovery or of liberalizing intra-European 
trade and payments. The time has come to 
broaden horizons, to emphasize the contribution 
which the industrialized areas can make to world 
growth and stability and to the development of the 
less developed areas. For this purpose it is pro- 
posed that Canada and the United States, which 
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have been associated with the OEEC since the 
beginning, should now become full members of the , 
reorganized institution. 

The OECD would enable member governments, 
by consultation and cooperation, to use more effec- , 
tively their capacities and potentialities in promot- 
ing the highest sustainable economic growth, 
improving the well-being of their peoples, and \ 
fulfilling their international responsibilities, nota- 
bly the responsibility of assisting to the best of 
their ability the countries in process of economic 
development. The constitution of the OECD is 
still being negotiated, and therefore it is not possi- 
ble to be specific about relationships between the > 
OECD and other international institutions. It is 
recognized, however, that the OECD should be 
authorized to establish such relationships where | 
appropriate. 


Development Assistance Group 


Pending establishment of the OECD, a group 
of 10 capital exporting countries have been par- 
ticipating in a Development Assistance Group, 
which provides the opportunity for frank discus- 
sion and informal consultation about the best 
methods for mobilizing the economic resources 
which they can make available to the less devel- | 
oped countries. I wish to emphasize that it is not 
the function of the DAG to engage in specific 
operations or to discuss specific projects or areas. 
Such discussions and operations, of course, would 
only be carried out by the countries directly con- 
cerned in cooperation with the developing coun- 
tries themselves. 

The DAG is not meant to replace any of the 
functions of the existing channels of coordination 
and cooperation or to overlap with their activities. 
Rather, it should complement and strengthen ex- | 
isting institutions. With this in view, the DAG | 
has placed on the agenda for its next meeting in 
October a discussion of the preinvestment type of 
technical assistance, a discussion in which all of 
the important international agencies directly ac- 
tive in the field, including the United Nations and 
its appropriate specialized agencies, will be in- 
vited to participate. In making these arrange- 
ments members of the DAG were mindful of the 
thoughts expressed by U.N. Under Secretary 
Philippe de Seynes in his excellent address con- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139, 
and Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577. 
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cerning the OECD delivered in Washington on 
April 28 of this year. 

The Development Assistance Group is, of course, 
only an interim organization. It would be re- 
placed by a committee of similar membership and 
characteristics within the OECD when the OECD 
has been formally established. 

In considering the problems of economic growth 
in the less developed areas, much attention has 
been given to the prospects for an adequate flow of 
external capital, recognizing, of course, that in 
any developing country the bulk of resources for 
development will come from domestic savings. 

While predictions are hazardous, it is my feel- 
ing that in the years ahead difficulties in obtaining 
external capital for sound development will not be 
the significant limiting factor to the progress of 
the less developed areas. 

The reason for this belief is that the future eco- 
nomic growth of the free industrial countries, 
based on reasonable expectations, should be high 
enough not only to enable these countries to con- 
tinue increasing their own standards of living 
while maintaining adequate security and financial 
stability but also to provide in substantial volume 
the outside capital, both private and public, which 
the developing countries can effectively use to 
supplement their own resources. In other words, 
the capacity to assist will be there. I am confi- 
dent that the will to assist will also be there. 

A much more serious limitation on growth in 
developing areas is the difficulties loosely described 
by the phrase “absorptive capacity.” These in- 
clude all the problems which must be solved in pre- 
paring and implementing technically sound and 
economically feasible development projects, in im- 
proving government administration, in training 
private manpower in the wide range of skills 
essential to successful industrialization, and in 
achieving higher standards of general health and 
education. 

In this broad and complex field of economic 
development the international institutions can be 
of great help, much more so in certain fields of en- 
deavor than can the governments of the capital 
exporting countries. The United Nations, with 
its Special Fund and program for operational and 
executive personnel, the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, and the specialized agencies, 
has a most important role to play in this field. 
Once again my Government strongly urges full 
financial support by all U.N. members for the 
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Special Fund and Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program so that the immediate goal of $100 mil- 
lion for these programs may be reached in 1961. 


Response to Needs of African Nations 


The discussions on economic development at this 
session of the Council are given special point and 
meaning with the entry this year of a large por- 
tion of the African Continent into the family of 
nations. During 1960, 14 new African states con- 
taining more than 80 million people will assume, 
through peaceful change, their rightful place as 
self-governing, independent nations with all of 
the blessings and responsibilities which freedom 
entails. It is of the greatest importance that this 
venture into freedom succeed, that the new nations 
of Africa develop stable and healthy societies dedi- 
cated to the spiritual and material improvement of 
their peoples. 

The emerging African leaders have recognized 
the need for disinterested outside help in pursuing 
their national goals. The initiative in seeking such 
help, and the responsibility for putting it to effec- 
tive use, must rest with the African states them- 
selves. But the international community must be 
ready to respond. For the needs are great—in 
education, training, technology, capital, and basic 
social improvements. Outside assistance will be 
required from many sources, from private founda- 
tions and investors, from individual governments, 
and, of key importance, from the international 
agencies. 

The international agencies have already begun 
to respond to the challenge. A number of organi- 
zations, among them the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, including the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, are already 
expanding their operations in the area. The U.N. 
Economic Commission for Africa has made an 
auspicious start, and we trust that the develop- 
ment of programs of aid to Africa will take into 
account the contribution which the Economic 
Commission for Africa can make to individual 
as well as multilateral approaches to the mem- 
ber nations of that continent. 

The participation by the many new countries of 
Africa in the U.N. system will require larger ex- 
penditures by the international agencies. My 
Government is prepared to support the necessary 
increases in the regular budgets of the U.N. and 
the appropriate specialized agencies, including the 
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U.N. program for technical assistance for public 
administration. We also believe that the experi- 
mental label should be removed from the OPEX 
program.’ This program should now be given 
permanent status and increased in size. 


Expansion of International Trade 


Countries in the process of development are 
giving increasing attention to the expansion of 
international trade, both as a means of making the 
best possible use of scarce resources and in order 
to enlarge their capacity to import and pay for the 
capital and other development goods which they 
must obtain from the outside world. The problem 
of gaining wider export markets for the products 
of the less developed areas, as the Secretary-Gen- 
eral has observed, has become a vital aspect of 
development. This problem has been of deep con- 
cern to the Council’s Commission on International 
Commodity Trade and the Interim Coordinating 
Committee on International Commodity Arrange- 
ments. Several other international groups have 
been at work on the difficulties affecting world 
trade in primary commodities of great importance 
to the less developed areas. More recently, the 
Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade have undertaken an intensive 
study of ways to broaden the markets for a diver- 
sified range of exports from the less developed 
areas with emphasis on the removal of discrimina- 
tions, the abatement of excessive restrictions, and 
the reduction of demand-depressing excise levies. 

GATT has played a key role in expanding trade 
on a liberal, multilateral basis. The fact that 
world trade has now reached record levels is due 
in no small measure to the application of GATT’s 
basic rules for the elimination of quotas, the re- 
duction of tariffs, and the avoidance of discrimina- 
tion. GATT members now account for 80 percent 
of the world’s trade, and its membership has 
grown each year. This growing participation in 
GATT, particularly by the less developed coun- 
tries, is clear evidence of the benefits of the GATT 
system. 

It has sometimes been suggested that GATT 
should become a universal institution. However, 


*The OPEX program, which was approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1958 for an experimental 1-year period, 
is intended to help requesting governments recruit from 
outside their country experienced operational, executive, 
and administrative personnel to work as civil servants on 
a temporary basis. 
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as is made abundantly clear in the preliminary 
analysis by the Secretary-General of the trading 
systems of centrally directed and market econo.’ 
mies, there are fundamental differences between 
the objectives and methods of GATT and those of 
centrally directed economies. The United States 
could not consider as a step forward any proposal 
to bring about universal membership in GATT. 
at the sacrifice of the principles of liberal, multi- 
lateral trade. It would be a service to no one to 
give the illusion of universality while losing the 
meaningful principles upon which a truly interna- 
tional trade organization must be based. 

The less developed countries are being con- | 
fronted with an increasingly serious problem by 
the insistence of certain states upon the adoption | 
of bilateral or barter methods of trade, frequently 
in conjunction with offers of capital or technical | 
assistance. Bilateral trade and payments arrange- 
ments closely approximate barter in their economic 
effects, and barter, of course, has long been dis- 
credited as the most primitive form of commerce. 
But for the less developed countries, bilateral ar- 
rangements have a potential cost far beyond the 
immediate economic one. For if they commit their 
exports to these arrangements, as they are often 
urged to do, their freedom to buy and sell in the | 
world markets is automatically curtailed and the | 
economic basis of their national independence is } 
thereby jeopardized. The risk is even greater | 
where trade is an instrument of state policy rather | 
than a natural result of market forces. | 

Mr. President, the United States has come to | 
this meeting with sincere hopes that our exchange 
of views over the next few days will be useful. Of 
course, we are all aware that international meet- 
ings, at whatever level, do not in themselves solve 
deeply rooted economic problems. We all recog- 
nize, for example, that there are obstacles to the | 
harmonization of national economic policies. 
These obstacles exist even among countries with 
basically similar economic and political systems. 
They arise largely from the inherent difficulties 
and complexities of economic life. While inter- 
national institutions can appropriately be used 
as an aid to governments in addressing themselves 
to many basic economic difficulties, a realistic ap- | 
praisal of the prospects for success must guide the 
selection of the machinery to be used. 

On one goal we are all agreed—that of a better | 
life for people in the less developed countries. 
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The United States has constantly striven to be a 
good partner in this crucial endeavor. I can as- 
sure you, Mr. President, there will be no flagging 
in our efforts. 


World Economic Survey 


Now, Mr. President, I should like to comment 
briefly on the world economic survey for 1959.‘ 

This survey is one of the best so far produced by 
the United Nations Secretariat. It combines a 
thoughtful and technically competent analysis of 
national policies in relation to the problem of eco- 
nomic growth with a comprehensive review of 
world economic conditions. 

We agree with the emphasis given in the survey 
to the need for sound monetary and fiscal policies 
as a prerequisite for economic growth in all coun- 
tries. We also endorse the view that in the less 
developed areas these policies need to be reinforced 
by adequate access to external resources to help 
economic development proceed without serious in- 
flation or unmanageable pressures on the balance 
of payments. A very large part of the capital 
outflow of the United States, public and private, 
helps to meet this recognized need. 

The survey suggests that government planning 
is desirable in order to increase the volume of in- 
vestment and, hence, economic growth. We would 
agree that national goals are important to the 
study and formulation of economic policy. Eco- 
nomic goals can illuminate the road to progress so 
long as they leave ample freedom to productive 
economic forces and sufficient scope for flexible 
and indirect instruments of economic policy. As 
the information in the survey suggests, economic 
planning in the dogmatic sense, which subjects 
the economy to comprehensive and direct controls, 
has produced serious distortions where it has been 
applied and has failed to satisfy human wants. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to participate 
in this session of the Economic and Social Council. 
As you know, the United States has a deep faith 
in the United Nations as man’s best hope for pro- 
gressing toward a peaceful world in which all will 
have an opportunity to satisfy their material and 
spiritual needs in freedom. We regard this Coun- 
cil as a major instrument in moving toward these 
goals. 





*World Economic Survey, 1959; U.N. publication 1960. 
II. C. 1.; price $3. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Summary Statement by the Secretary-General on Matters 
of which the Security Council Is Seized and on the 
Stage Reached in Their Consideration. S/4332. June 
6, 1960. 4 pp. 

Letter Dated 31 May 1960 From the Acting Chairman of 
the Inter-American Peace Committee Addressed to the 
Secretary-General. S/4333. June 8, 1960. 39 pp. 

Letter Dated 10 June 1960 From the Representative of 
Argentina Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council Concerning the Capture of Adolf Eichmann. 
8/4834. June 10, 1960. 5 pp. 


General Assembly 


Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Supplementary Estimate for Administrative 
Expenses, 1960. A/AC.96/70. March 17, 1960. 10 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Report on the Implementation of General 
Assembly Resolutions 1286 (XIII) and 1389 (XIV) on 
Assistance to Refugees From Algeria in Morocco and 
Tunisia. A/AC.96/59/Add. 1. March 21, 1960. 6 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Note on Status of Contributions to UNHCR 
for 1959 and 1960. A/AC.96/61. March 23, 1960. 15 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. 1960 Programme for Non-settled Refugees 
Living Outside Camps. Second Part. A/AC.96/65. 
April 2, 1960. 30 pp. 

Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s Pro- 
gramme. Programme Allocations for 1961. A/AC.96/ 
71/Rev.1. April 6, 1960. 7 pp. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1961. Sub- 
sistence allowances for members of organs and sub- 
sidiary organs of the United Nations. A/C.5/813. 
April 20, 1960. 6 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Report by the Secretary-General on measures taken by 
the Governments of Member States to further the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries in 
accordance with General Assembly Resolution 1315 
(XIII). Additional replies from Governments. A/- 
4220/Add.6. May 12,1960. 3 pp. 

Application of the Republic of Togo for Admission to 
Membership in the United Nations. Cable dated May 
20, 1960, from the Prime Minister of Togo addressed to 
the Secretary-General. A/4377. June 8, 1960. 1 p. 

Question of Disarmament. Letter dated June 2, 1960, 
from the permanent representative of the Soviet Union 
to the United Nations addressed to the Secretary- 
General. A/43874/Rev. 1. June 13, 1960. 15 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Annual 
Report, 20 March 1959-21 March 1960. E/3340. March 


1960. 201 pp. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Programme of 
Work and Priorities, 1959-60. E/CN.12/AC.45/9. 


March 28, 1960. 19 pp. 

1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of 
the Economic, Social and Human Rights Programmes 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies as a Whole: 

International Relations and Exchanges in the Fields of 
Education, Science and Culture. Report by the Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO. E/3352. April 7, 1960. 
491 pp. 

Appraisal of the scope, trend and costs of the pro- 
grammes of the United Nations, specialized agencies 
and the IAEA in the economic, social and human 
rights fields. Consolidated report submitted by the 
Committee on Programme Appraisals in pursuance of 
Council Resolution 694 D (XXXVI) of 31 July 1958. 
E/3347. May 5, 1960. 158 pp. 

Survey on international relations and exchanges in edu- 
cation, science and culture. E/8352/Add.1. May 10, 
1960. 9 pp. 

Twenty-fourth report of the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination to the Economie and Social Council. 
B/3368. May 10,1960. 19 pp. and annexes. 

Appraisal of the Programme of the United Nations Edu- 
eational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1959- 
1964. E/3343. May 17, 1960. 182 pp. 

Concerted International Action in the Field of Housing 
and Related Community Facilities. Report by the 
Secretary-General. E/3382. May 20, 1960. 16 pp. 

Observations of the Work Programme of the Council in 
the Economic, Social and Human Rights Fields. Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. E/3386. May 25, 1960. 
19 pp. 

Commission on the Status of Women. Draft Report to 
the Economic and Social Council on the Fourteenth 
Session of the Commission on the Status of Women 
Held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, From 28 March to— 
April 1960 Inclusive. Addendum to Chapter IV. Status 
of Women in Private Law, E/CN.6/366/Add. 1, April 
8, 1960, 17 pp.; addendum to Annual Reports on Legis- 
lation and Practice in Family Law and Property Rights 
of Women, Add. 2, April 11, 1960, 15 pp.; addendum to 
Chapter VII. Access of Women to Education, Add. 3, 
April 13, 1960. 22 pp. 

Statistical Commission. Review of International Statis- 
tics: The Statistical Situation in America. Statement 
submitted by the Inter American Statistical Institute, a 
nongovernmental organization. E/CN.8/NGO/7. April 
22, 1960. 19 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: 
United Nations Conference on New Sources of Energy. 
Report by the Secretary-General on preparatory action. 
B/3371. May 6, 1960. 11 pp. 

Advisory Services in the Field of Human Rights. Report 
of the Secretary-General. E/3372. May 6, 1960. 3 pp. 

Provisional Agenda for the Thirtieth Session of the Eco- 
nomie and Social Council. E/3363. May 10, 1960. 11 
pp. 

World Economic Situation. Evaluation of long-term eco- 
nomic projections. (A preliminary report by the Secre- 
tary-General) Replies of Governments and specialized 
agencies of the United Nations to the questionnaire on 
long-term economic projections. E/3379/Add. 1. May 
12, 1960. 88 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: In- 
ternational Flow of Private Capital, 1958-59. Report 
by the Secretary-General. E/3369. May 13, 1960. 
117 pp. 

Technical Assistanee. Increase of ICAO regional projects 
in the Expanded Programme. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/3376. May 16, 1960. 7 pp. 

Technical Assistance Activities of the United Nations. 
Report by the Secretary-General. E/3366. May 23, 
1960. 102 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: 
United Nations Capital Development Fund. Report by 
the Secretary-General. E/3393. June 2, 1960. 10 pp. 
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Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: 
Opportunities for International Co-operation on Behalf 


of Newly Independent Countries. Report of the Secre 
tary-General. E/3387. June3,1960. 9 pp. ? 

International Commodity Problems. Question of conven. | 
ing a joint session of the Commission on International | 
Commodity Trade and the FAO Committee on Com. 
modity Problems. Note by the Secretary-General, , 
E/3392. June3, 1960. 3 pp. 

World Economic Situation: Economic Development of 
Under-developed Countries. Statement by the Secre 
tary-General. E/3394. June 6, 1960. 21 pp. 

World Beonomic Situation: Principles of International } 
Economic Co-operation. Report by the Secretary. | 
General. E/3396. June 6, 1960. 7 pp. 

Technical Assistance in Public Administration: Provision 
of Operational, Executive and Administrative Person. | 
nel. Report by the Secretary-General. E/3370. June 
77,1960. 18 pp. 


\ 
Trusteeship Council 


Revision of the Questionnaire Relating to Trust Terri. | 
tories. Ninth progress report of the Sub-committee on 
the Questionnaire relating to the Trust Territory of } 
Ruanda-Urundi. T/1506. February 24, 1960. 31 DP. | 

Offers by Member States of Study and Training Facilities | 
for Inhabitants of Trust Territories: Report of the 
Secretary-General [General Assembly Resolutions 557 
(VI), 753 (VIII) and 1411 (XIV)). 
March 25, 1960, from Permanent Representative of the 
Soviet Union to the United Nations addressed to the 
Secretary-General. T/1510. April 1, 1960. 5 pp. 

Agenda of the Twenty-sixth Session of the Trusteeship 
Council. As adopted by the Council on April 14, 
T/1515. April 14, 1960. 3 pp. 

Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland Under Italian Adminis- 
tration, 1 April 1959 to 31 March 1960. 1/1516. April 
14, 1960. 101 pp. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Terri- 
tory of Nauru for the Year Ended 30 June 1959. Ob- 
servations of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. T/1517. April 19, 1960. 
5 pp. 

Preparation and Training of Indigenous Civil Cadres in 
the Trust Territories. Report of the Secretary-General., 
T/1519. April 21, 1960. 20 pp. 

Report of the Secretary-General on Credentials. 
April 25, 1960. 5 pp. 

Examination of the Annual Report of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands for the Year Ending 30 June 1959. 


Observations of the World Health Organization. 
T/1521. April 26, 1960. 4 pp. 


Revision of the Questionnaire Relating to Trust Terri- 
tories. Observation of the United Kingdom as the 


) 


| 
Letter dated 
| 


T/1520. } 





Administering Authority for the Trust Territory of Tan- 
ganyika concerning the seventh progress report of the 
Sub-committee on the Questionnaire (T/1459). 1/1522. 
April 28, 1960. 7 pp. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Territory 
of Western Samoa for the Year 1959. Observations of 
the World Health Organization. T/1523. May 3, 1960. 
5 pp. 

Examination of the Annual Report of the Trust Territory 


of the Cameroons Under United Kingdom Administra- 
tion for the Year 1958. 


T/1524. May 4, 1960. 11 pp. 
Examination of the Annual Report of the Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika Under United Kingdom Administration. 
Observations of UNESCO. 1/1525. May 4,1960. 16 pp. 
Report of the Administering Authority on the Separation 
of the Southern Cameroons From the Federation of 
Nigeria. Distributed according to General Assembly 
Resolution 1352 (XIV) 


T/1526. May 11, 1960. 4 pp. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








U.S. and Korea Act To Implement 
Educational Exchange Agreement 


The United States and the Republie of Korea 
on June 30 agreed by an exchange of notes at 
Seoul to amend the educational exchange agree- 
ment of April 28, 1950.1 Following is a US. L'm- 
bassy announcement released at Seoul on June 30 
and the text of remarks made by Ambassador 
Walter P. McConaughy at the exchange-of-notes 
ceremony. 


Press release 380 dated July 1 
U.S. Embassy Announcement 


Today, with an exchange of notes between For- 
eign Minister Huh Chung and United States Am- 
bassador Walter P. McConaughy, the road is 
clear for the Republic of Korea to join the 41 na- 
tions of the world who have active Fulbright pro- 
grams with the United States. The Fulbright 
agreement amended today supports exchange pro- 
grams by which American professors, research 
scholars, and students can teach or study at Korean 
universities; it also defrays travel expenses for 
Korean teachers, scholars, or students proceeding 
for study to the United States. 

Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the so-called 
Fulbright Act, has enjoyed virtually unanimous 
support since its inception in 1948, not only within 
the United States but far and wide among the 
vast family of free nations. Its purpose is “to 
share with other international educational ex- 
change programs the general objectives of further- 
ing good will and understanding among nations.” 
It was originally designed to carry out its pro- 
grams by designating, for mutually beneficial edu- 
cational exchange, funds acquired by the United 
States Government for the sale, at a very small 
percentage of original value, of the large quanti- 
ties of war properties left by the American armies 
all over the world during and immediately after 
World War II. Weapons of war thus became 
powerful weapons for peace. Later, as such funds 
began to be exhausted, the American Congress 





lTreaties and Other International Acts Series 2059. 


August 1, 1960 


made it possible for funds acquired by the foreign 
sale of American agricultural products (Public 
Law 480) to be used to finance Fulbright 
programs. 

Korea and the United States signed the original 
Fulbright agreement on April 28, 1950. Armed 
conflict broke out 58 days later and before the 
program could be implemented. The conflict, and 
financial questions arising from its aftermath, 
have prevented implementation of the agreement 
since. Today’s exchange of notes ends long efforts 
by both Governments to amend the original agree- 
ment in order to implement Fulbright programs 
in Korea by using the hwan equivalent of $900,000 
created in accordance with the terms of the 1955 
surplus agricultural products agreement between 
the United States and Korea. 

The Fulbright agreement, which follows a more 
or less standard form in many countries, envisages 
the establishment of an educational commission 
in Korea composed of private and official mem- 
bers of the Korean and American communities 
concerned with education. The American Ambas- 
sador acts as chairman. The commission adminis- 
ters the Fulbright program in Korea. 

The American and Korean Governments greatly 
welcome this culmination of more than a decade 
of efforts to strengthen the friendly bonds of 
knowledge and understanding between Korea and 
the United States by the inauguration in Korea 
of what is probably the world’s most famous pro- 
gram for educational exchange. 


Remarks by Ambassador McConaughy 


Mr. Minister, members of the Korean Government, dis- 
tinguished guests: Today will be remembered happily 
and long in the relations between Korea and the United 
States. The notes we are here exchanging, by amending 
the educational exchange agreement of April 28, 1950, 
open the road to implementing in Korea the Fulbright 
program, the world’s most famous undertaking for inter- 
national cultural exchange. I am happy, indeed, Mr. 
Minister, that the United States is joining with you, your 
talented staff, and the Government you so ably head in 
and fruitful endeavor in international 


this great 


friendship. 
The United States is proud to welcome Korea today 


as the 42d nation to have active Fulbright exchange 
agreements with us. This number is impressive testi- 
mony to the almost unrivaled support and recognition 
which these programs have achieved throughout the free 
world. Many forms of joint action or agreement, many 
economic, military, scientific, and cultural bonds and ties 


are needed in the present day. Yet none can be counted 
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happier or I think, in the last analysis, more permanent 
than those which individual men form with each other 
when, through visiting, living, teaching, or studying 
abroad, they come to understand other lands and men 
and to think et each other as partners in the family of 
the free world and of mankind. 

Such bonds and friendly ties as these personal ones, 
we are forming today, Mr. Minister. These documents, 
now words on paper, will soon become life in the form 
of new faces seen among you and in your university 
campuses: the faces of American teachers whom the fac- 
ulties of Korea’s universities want to have join them in 
the vital job of teaching Korea’s young men and women. 
These new faces will also include those of American 
scholars who will come here to study the culture and 
language of Korea in Korea’s own classrooms. New 
faces will also appear in the universities of the United 
States as Korea’s students and scholars are helped by 
this agreement to come to our country to study and learn. 
Such exchange, Mr. Minister, will broaden and strengthen 
the community of interests between Korea and the United 
States, will promote the recognition of our mutual needs, 
and will enlist the forces of education, science, and cul- 
ture in meeting them. The Fulbright program will 
strengthen us both. 

I am proud and happy to mark with you today, Mr. 
Minister, the inauguration of the Fulbright program in 
Korea. I am confident that we can look forward to its 
serving the educational needs of both our countries 
through many years to come. 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Publications 


Protocol amending the agreement for the suppression of 
the circulation of obscene publications of May 4, 1910 
(37 Stat. 1511), with annex. Done at Lake Success 
May 4, 1949. Entered into force for the United States 
August 14, 1950. TIAS 2164. 

Acceptance deposited: Iran, December 30, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 
Seventh protocol of rectifications and modifications to 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva November 30, 1957.’ 
Signature: Federal Republic of Germany, May 28, 1960. 
Declaration on provisional accession of the Swiss Con- 
federation to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva November 22, 1958. Entered 
into force January 1, 1960; for the United States April 
29, 1960. TIAS 4461. 
Signatures: Nicaragua, J'une 2, 1960; Pakistan, June 8, 
1960; Brazil (subject to ratification), June 14, 1960. 
Protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment of 
new schedule I1I—Brazil—to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 31, 1958.1 
Declaration confirming signature deposited: Luxem- 
bourg, May 17, 1960. 
Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 


* Not in force. 
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Government of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugo- 


slavia. Done at Geneva May 25, 1959. Entered into 


force November 16, 1959; for the United States Novem. | 


ber 19, 1959. TIAS 4385. 
Signature: Japan, May 25, 1960. 


~~ 


> ae 4 | 
Declaration on the provisional accession of Israel to the 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 

Geneva May 29, 1959. Entered into force October 9, 

1959: for the United States December 19, 1959. TIAS 

4384, 

Signature: Japan, May 25, 1960. 

Declaration confirming signature 
bourg, May 17, 1960. 

Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Government of the Polish People’s Republic. Done at 
Tokyo November 9, 1959.* 

Signatures: Netherlands, May 12, 1960; Canada, May 
23, 1960; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
May 24, 1960; Japan, May 25, 1960; Chile and Den- 
mark, May 26, 1960; Luxembourg, May 27, 1960; 
United Kingdom, June 1, 1960. 

Declaration on the provisional accession of Tunisia to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Tokyo November 12, 1959. Entered into force May 
21, 1960; for the United States June 15, 1960. TIAS 
4498. 

Signatures: Netherlands, May 12, 1960; Canada and 
New Zealand, May 23, 1960; Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, May 24, 1960; United Kingdom, May 
26, 1960; Luxembourg, May 27, 1960; Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany (subject to ratification), May 28, 


1960; Chile, June 14, 1960. 


deposited: Luxem- 


BILATERAL 


Canada 
Agreement relating to conditions governing the mainte 


nance and operation of upper atmosphere research and 
eold weather testing facilities at Fort Churchill, Mani- 


toba. Effected by exchange of notes at Ottawa June 
14, 1960. Entered into force June 14, 1960. 
Denmark 


Agreement concerning establishment and operation of cer- 
tain aeronautical facilities and services in Greenland. 
Signed at Copenhagen July 7, 1960. Entered into force 
July 7, 1960. 


Indonesia 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities 
agreement of March 2, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3513 
and 4086). Effected by exchange of notes at Djakarta 
February 18 and March 11, 1959. Entered into force 
March 11, 1959. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of May 29, 1959, as amended (TIAS 4248, 4335, 
and 4412). Effected by exchange of notes at Djakarta 
May 23 and June 8, 1960. Entered into force June 8, 
1960. 


Israel 

Agreement amending agreement for cooperation concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of July 12, 1955, as 
amended (TIAS 3311 and 4407). Signed at Washing- 
ton June 11, 1960. 
Entered into force: July 8, 1960. 


Spain 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Madrid June 22, 
1960. Entered into force June 22, 1960. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Consulate Established at Mandalay 


The Department of State announced on July 15 (press 
release 396) the establishment on that date of a new 
consulate at Mandalay in the Union of Burma. Mandalay, 
the second city of Burma, lies about 400 miles north of 
Rangoon, the capital, on the Irrawaddy River in the heart 
of the nation. 

Marshall Hays Noble, a career Foreign Service officer, 


is consul in charge. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on July 14 appointed David Brewer Kar- 
rick to be Ambassador to the Republic of Ecuador. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
390 dated July 15.) 


Designations 


Frank L, Auerbach as chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, effective July 
8 Mr. Auerbach is adviser to the Administrator of 
Security and Consular Affairs. 

Alfred Puhan as Executive Director, Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs, effective July 11. 

William J. Sheppard as ICA Regional Director for Far 
Eastern Operations, effective July 15. (For biographic 
details, see Department of State press release 393 dated 


July 15.) 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 
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International Sugar Agreement of 1958. TIAS 4389. 234 
pp. 65¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Other Governments. Dated at London December 1, 1958. 
Entered into force with respect to the United States of 
America October 9, 1959. 


Telecommunications. TIAS 4390. 581 pp. $1.75. 
Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958), and final 
protocol, between the United States of America and Other 


August 1, 1960 


Governments—Signed at Geneva November 29, 1958. En- 


tered into force January 1, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4405. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Chile, amending agreement of March 13, 1956, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Santiago January 26 and 
April 21, 1959. Entered into force April 21, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4422. 4 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Viet-Nam, amending agreement of October 16, 1959, Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Saigon February 13, 1960. 
Entered into force February 13, 1960. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes. TIAS 4423. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Denmark. Signed at Copenhagen February 19, 1960. 
Entered into force February 19, 1960. 


Defense—Ballistic Missile Early Warning Station at 
Fylingdales Moor, Yorkshire. TIAS 4425. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 


land. Exchange of notes—Signed at London February 15, 


1960. Entered into force February 15, 1960. 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4428, 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China, supplementing agreement of June 9, 1959. Ex- 


change of notes—Signed at Taipei February 11, 1960. 
Entered into force February 11, 1960. 


10 pp. 


Tracking Stations. TIAS 4429. 7 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Eeuador. Signed at Quito February 24, 1960. Entered 
into force February 24, 1960. 
Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 44381. 5pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Korea. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Seoul February 19, 1960. Entered into force February 


19, 1960. 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4432. 3 pp. 


5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America 
and Turkey, amending agreement of February 138, 1959, 
as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
March 10, 1960. Entered into force March 10, 1960. 





Weather Stations—Cooperative Program at Lima. TIAS 
4433. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Peru, extending agreement of April 17, 1957, as extended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Lima December 30, 1959, 
and February 18, 1960. Entered into force February 18, 
1960. Operative retroactively January 1, 1960. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4434. 10 pp. 
10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Japan. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo February 
18, 1960. Entered into force February 18, 1960. 


Tracking Stations. TIAS 4435. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Australia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Canberra Feb- 
ruary 26, 1960. Entered into force February 26, 1960. 
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Telecommunications—Extension of Facilities of Radio 
Ceylon. TIAS 4436. 7pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 


Ceylon. Exchange of notes—Signed at Colombo July 14 
and August 23, 1954. Entered in*+o force August 23, 1954. 
Defense—Loan of Vessels to Brazil. TIAS 4487. 5 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Brazil. Exchange of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro 
September 18 and October 19, 1959. Entered into force 
October 19, 1959. 


Defense—Loan of Vessels to Ecuador. TIAS 4488. 5 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador. Exchange of notes—Signed at Quito January 
20 and February 11, 1960. Entered into force February 
11, 1960. : 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Equipment 
and Materials. TIAS 4489. 5Spp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ecuador. Exchange of notes—Signed at Quito June 20 
and July 19, 1956. Entered into force July 20, 1956. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4440. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, amending agreement of November 13, 1959, as sup- 
plemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
March 21, 1960. Entered into force March 21, 1960. 


Emden-Cherbourg-Horta Cable—Return by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France to German Own- 
ership. TIAS 4441. 3pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America (in its 
own behalf and in behalf of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and France) and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes—Dated at 
Washington November 4, 1959, and March 16, 1960. En- 
tered into force March 16, 1960. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4443. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 


Finland—Signed at Helsinki March 23, 1960. Entered 
into force March 23, 1960. With exchange of notes. 
Commission for Educational Exchange. TIAS 4444. 9 


pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Portugal—Signed at Lisbon March 19, 1960. Entered 
into force March 19, 1960. 


Reciprocal Trade. TIAS 4447. 3 pp. 5¢. 

Understanding between the United States of America and 
Switzerland. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
March 29, 1960. Entered into force March 29, 1960. 


Grant for Procurement of Nuclear Research and Train- 
ing Equipment and Materials. TIAS 4453. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ireland. Exchange of notes—Signed at Dublin March 
24, 1960. Entered into force April 7, 1960. 


Republic of the Philippines. Pub. 6940. Far Eastern 
Series 86. 19 pp. 20¢. 

Another in the popular Background series, this pamphlet 
discusses the geography, history, government, and econ- 
omy of the Philippines along with the role of the United 
States in the strengthening of democracy there. 


Pub. 6943. 
30 pp. 


European and 
25¢. 


Canada, Free-World Partner. 
British Commonwealth Series 59. 
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Another issue in the Background series, this pamphlet 
discusses the geography, government, history, and econ. 
omy of Canada and U.S.-Canadian relations. 


Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program— | 
For the first half of Fiscal Year 1960. Pub. 6950. Gen. 
eral Foreign Policy Series 149. 64 pp. Limited distri. | 
bution. } 


The seventeenth semiannual report to Congress on the | 
operation of the Mutual Security Program for the period 
ending December 31, 1959. 


Highlights of Foreign Policy Developments—1959. Pub, / 
6956. General Foreign Policy Series 150. 24 pp. 20¢. 
Another issue in the Background series, this pamphlet | 
discusses basic policies and objectives of U.S. foreign 
policy during 1959, as well as developments with regard 
to specific areas or problems. 


Mutual Security in Action—Chile. 
American Series 58. 14pp. 10¢. 

A fact sheet discussing the country, economy, and prob- 
lems of Chile, and the extent of U.S. assistance programs, 
Mutual Security in Action—Pakistan. Pub. 6981. Near 
and Middle Eastern Series 50. 12 pp. 10¢. 


A fact sheet discussing the country, government, economy, 
and the role of U.S. technical assistance. 


Pub. 6969. Inter. | 


Mutual Security in Action—Ethiopia. Pub. 6989. Near ( 
and Middle Eastern Series 53. 12 pp. 10¢. 

A fact sheet giving background information on the coun- 
try and discussing its economy, problems, and the extent 
of U.S. assistance. 





Check List of Department of State | | 
Press Releases: July 11-17 


7 Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to July 11 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 373 of June 30 
and 380 of July 1. 


No. Date Subject 

*386 7/11 Anniversary of Republic of Iraq { 
7 (delegation). 

387 V/11 Dillon: ECOSOC ministerial meeting. 

3888 7/12 U.S. reply to Soviet note of July 11 on 


RBH47. 

English-language teachers to Guinea. 

Karrick appointed Ambassador to 
Ecuador (biographic details). 

Aide memoire on U.S.-Soviet aviation 
negotiations. 

Soviet intervention in Latin America. 

Sheppard appointed ICA Regional Di- 
rector for Far Eastern Operations 
(biographic details). 

Dillon: Austrian Society for Foreign 


*389 7/14 
*390 7/15 


391 





392 7/14 
*393 7 


1894 7/15 





Policy and International Relations. 
U.S.-Polish claims agreement. 
Consulate established at Mandalay 

(rewrite). 


4395 7/16 
396 7/15 


14) 





397 7/16 Note protesting Cuban nationalization 
law. 
398 7/16 U.S.Canadian Ministerial Committee 
on Joint Defense. 
1399 7/16 Dreier: OAS Council. 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. } 
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Africa. International Partnership for Economic 
Growth (Dillon) Pee eager mee eye 


American Principles. U.S. Reaffirms Principles of 
Monroe Doctrine. . ee ee ee Oe 


American Republics 

President Pledges U.S. Cooperation To Promote 
Social Progress and Economic Growth in the 
Americas (Eisenhower) . os 
U.S. Reaffirms Principles of Monroe Doctrine . 


Asia. Sheppard designated ICA — director 
for Far Eastern operations. ‘ 


Aviation. U.S. sires! Aviation Talks With 
Soviet Union . ‘ : 


Consulate Established at Mandalay 


Canada. U.S. and Canada Conclude Review of 
Joint Defense Problems (text of communique) 
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Congo, Republic of the 

President Greets Newly Independent Republic of 
the Congo. . 

Security Council Considers Situation i in Republic of 
the Congo (Lodge, text of resolution) . we 4 
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Local Jurisdiction: Its Historical Development 
Under International Law and oe in 
United States Practice (Barnes) ‘ rae 


Economic Affairs 

International paceman’ for Economie Growth 
(Dillon) ‘ 

President Pledges U.S. Cooperation To Promote 
Social Progress and Economic Growth in the 
Americas (Eisenhower) em : 


Karrick appointed Ambassador 


Educational and Cultural Affairs. U.S. and Korea 
Act To Implement Educational copnageiges _— 
ment (McConaughy) a Soe 88 


Ecuador. 


Europe. Puhan designated executive director, Bu- 
reau of European Affairs . ee 


International Law. Diplomatic Immunity From 
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Under International Law and Application in 
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AMERICANS ON A NEW FRONTIER 


U.S. technicians lend a hand abroad 


Department 


Under the Mutual Security Program, more than 5,000 tech- 
nicians in the International Cooperation Administration are 
of pioneering the frontiers of economic development in over 50 
underdeveloped countries, some new and some old. Their mis- 
sions are in the fields of health, education, agriculture, commerce, 
industry, and others, which contribute to human dignity and 
improved material well-being. 
This pamphlet tells briefly the story of a representative few 
of these Americans and how they have carried out their tasks 


in the less developed areas of the world. 


Publication 6921 15 cents 


Order Form ; ' 
Please send me ------ copies of Americans on a New Frontier—U.S. 


Supt. of Documents technicians lend a hand abroad. 


Govt. Printing Office 


Washington 25, D.C. 
Name: 
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